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Monthly Summary. 


Arrica.—The Iwe Irohin, an African news- 
shéet published at Abbeokuta, states that 
cotton has been planted this year in much 
larger quantities than at any previous 
period, and that the raw staple, in the 
seed, is six times more valuable than when 
the slave-trade excluded lawful commerce. 
The price of slaves has increased, and fas 
steadily advancing, notwithstanding the 
little demand for them, furnishing strong 
proof of the augmenting value of the man 
as a labourer. 

The quantity of cotton exported from 
West Africa for Liverpool, this year, is as 
519 against 372 this time last year, and the 
price has risen in the ratio of from seven to 
twelve, to thirteen, or nearly 50 per cent in 
the former case, and eighty to ninety per 
cent in the latter. 

A curious case had occurred at Ab- 
beokuta, illustrating the peculiarities of 
native law with regard to domestic Slavery. 
A slave ran away to Lagos. Her 
master, an Egba, claimed her. The case 
was brought before the slave-court, and a 
sum much below the alleged value was 
awarded the owner as compensation. This 
he refused. He returned to Abbeokuta, 
and sued the property of the judge of the 
slave-court, he having property in Abbeo- 
kuta, and his agent was obliged by native 
law to pay a sum equivalent to the value of 
the slave. It appears that, by native law, 
the man who detains a slave can be sued, or 


his property taken, within native territory, 
notwithstanding that by British law no 
man can be regarded as a slave on British 
territory. The natives complain that they 
have had no intimation of the action of 
British law relating to slave property. 

On the evening of the 19th of August, 
the Royal African’Mail Steamer Cleopatra 
was totally lost off the bar at the entrance 
of the Sherbro river. In attempting to 
carry succour to her, A. W. Hanson, late 
Consular Agent at the Sherbro, and Agent 
for Lloyds’, was capsized out of his boat, 
with his crew, and they all perished. 

On the 11th of August, i. M. S. Torch, 
Captain Harrison, took into Sierra Leone 
harbour a slave barque, named the Clarissa, 
captured in the Congo on the 25th of July. 
She had no slaves on board. This made the 
seventh prize which the Torch had taken. 

The Liberians are greatly pleased to 
learn that President Benson had been so 
well received in England. His reception 
appears to have exercised a very beneficial 
influence. The trade returns of exports 
from Monrovia, for the four months ending 
3lst of July, are as follows, viz. 193,000 
gallons of paim-oil ; 82 tons of cam-wood ; 
429lbs of ivory; 1240 bushels of palm- 
kernels ; and 2773lbs of Malagatta pepper. 

A report made to the Liberian Govern- 
ment, on the subject of the progress of 
education among the people, states, that 
of all the adults, there cannot be found 
three out of ten who cannot read, and out 
of every fifteen, five who cannot write to 








some extent as well as read; while amongst 
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the youthful population, out of every ten, 
two cannot be found who are not able to 
read and to write. 

Unrrep States. — The battles of South 
Mountain, Hagerstown, or more properly 
- Antietam Creek, eg - in our _ 

junmmary, a to have been very de- 
cidedly Livgunble to the Federals, not- 
withstanding the attempts which have 
been made to represent their result as in- 
decisive. It is certain that the Confede- 
rate General found himself compelled to 
retreat, and although he succeeded in saving 


- his- baggage, re-crossing the Potomac with- 


out the loss of a man, his object in in- 
vading Maryland was defeated, and he had 
not been able to resume the offensive. The 
losses on the Federal side are now known 
to have been something under 15,000, and 
on that of the Confederates above 18,000, 
officially reported. 

The capture of nearly 12,000 men, with 
large stores and munitions of war, at 
Harper’s Ferry, alleged to have been the 
result of an act of treachery, was a dis- 
couraging set-off to so brilliant a victory— 
aedenadiy the greatest of the war—but 


_ General Burnside’s rapid advance and re- 


occupation of the Ferry had, in a measure, 
soon compensated the Federals for their loss, 


‘on account of the se of the position. 


In the West, the Federals had been suc- 
cessful in another t battle, fought at 
Corinth, Mississippi—the second there dur- 
ing the war—the rebels having been re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, and forced to re- 
treat. The rebels were commanded, on this 
occasion, wi 8 Generals Price, Van Down, and 
Lowell, who had attacked the Federals 
under General Rosencranz, commanding a 
division of the army of General Grant. 

On the 10th of October, a Confederate 
force entered Pennsylvania again, and 
compelled the town of Chambersburg to 
surrender. The commanding General, 
Stuart, captured 500 horses besides stores, 
but paid for what he had of the people in 
‘Confederate notes. * 

A we gd battle had been fought at 
‘Perryville, Kentucky, on the 9th of Octo- 
ber. The Confederates, commanded by 
General Bragg, are said to have out-num- 
bered the Unionists, under General Buell, 
but the issue of the conflict was indecisive. 
The Federals report their loss at 2000 
killed§and wounded. The following day, 
Buell renewed the conflict, and finally 
routed the Confederate force. At Frank- 
fort, in the same* State, General Morgan 


(Telegraph Morgan) had been routed by the 
Federal-General Dumont. 








* A hundred dollar Confederate note is worth 
five dollars in gold in the Southern States.—(Ep. 
A, 8. R.) 
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The Confederate General Stuart, com- 
manding a body of 3000 guerilla cavalry, 
had recrossed the Potomac into Virginia, 
at Edward’s Ferry, conveying 1000 horses 
and large quantities of boots and clothing 
taken in Pennsylvania. It appears that, 
in the course of this dashing raid, the Con- 
federate force passed entirely round the 
army of the Potomac. They respected 


private houses and cc , but tore up 
railway tracks and much Govern- 


ment perty. It is alleged that there 
was aioe e negligence on the part of the 
Federal General in command at Hagers- 
town, for allowing Stuart to evade him. 

Another general engagement is expected 
to take place, before long, between the 
forces of Generals M‘Clellan and Lee. 
The former had been feeling his way for- 
ward, until the outlying pickets of both 
armies were close to one another. The 
main body of the Confederates ae a 
position extending from Bunker’s Hill to 
the Shenandoah River. A portion of 
M‘Clellan’s army was in force at Charles- 
town, Virginia, beyond which place it had 
pushed its advanced guard two miles. 
Another division had advanced to Shep- 
herdstown, but meeting the Confederates 
in force, had retreated. 

The issue of the many skirmishes in 
other States than those mentioned in ger 
foregoing Summary, or in various parts 0 
the > had been generally favourable to 
the Federals. If beaten on one point, the 
reverse had been quickly compensated for 
by a marked success elsewhere. Never- 
theless, it is admitted that the Southerners 
are making a most desperate resistance, 
and though these skirmishes are not with- 
out importance, the interest must centre 
about the chief position occupied by the 
main divisions of the armies. 

The chief event of the month has been 
the issuing of a proclamation by President 
Lincoln, decreeing the emancipation of the 
slaves in all the States which shall be in 
rebellion on the Ist of January next. This 
important document will be found im 
extenso in another column. It is dated the 
22d September, and seems to have been 
long in the President’s mind. On the 24th 
he was serenaded by a large crowd, and was 
compelled to appear and make a speech to 
the people. The proclamation appears to 
have been well received, though not una- 
nimously with favour. The preponderance 
of opinion, however, is decidedly in that 
direction. One of the most encouraging 
facts has been the endorsement of the Pre- 
sident’s abolition policy by eleven Gover- 


-| nors of as many loyal States. On the 24th 


September, a Convention of the Governors 
of the loyal States met at Altoona, Pensyl- 
vania. The following were present; Israel 
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Washburne, jun., Republican, of Maine; 
Ichabod Goodwin, Republican, of New 
Hampshire; John A. Andrew, Abolitionist, 
of Massachusetts; William Sprague, War 
Democrat, of Rhode Island; Andrew G. 
Curtin, Republican, of. Pennsylvania; Au- 
gustus W. Bradford, War Democrat, of 
Maryland; Franis H. Peirpoint, War De- 
mocrat, of Virginia; David Tod, War De- 
mocrat, of Ohio; Richard Yates, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois; Edward Solomon, mode- 
rate Republican, of Wisconsin ; Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, Republican, of Iowa; Oliver 
P. Morton, Republican, of Indiana ; Charles 
S. Olden, Republican, of New Jersey ; 
William A. Buckingham, Republican, of 
Connecticut ; Frederick Helbrook, Repub- 
lican, of Vermont. 

The following Governors were neither 

resent themselves nor sent proxies: E. D. 

organ, Republican, of New York; W. A. 
Buckinghan, Democrat, of Connecticut ; 
W. Burton, Democrat, of Delaware; C. 
Robinson, Republican, of Kansas ; Austin 
Blair, Republican, of Michigan; Alexan- 
der Ramsay, Republican, of Minnesota; 
John Whittaker, Democrat, of Oregon; 
Leland Stanford, Republican, of California. 

It appears that at this Convention the 
policy of the President was fully discussed, 
and an address to him adopted by a majo- 
rity. On the 26th, the Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts, Pensylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Virginia, Illinois, 
Towa, New Hampshire, and Indiana, ar- 
rived at Washington, and had an inter- 
view, with the President, when they pre- 
sented him with the address. The latter 
expressed: 1. A cordial, personal, and 
official respect for the President. 2. A 
dermination under all circumstances to 
support and maiutain the President’s con- 
stitutional authority, the governors speak- 
ing for themselves and the people of 
their respective States. 3. Pledging to the 
President their aid in all measures caleu- 
‘lated to bring the war to an early termiua- 
tion, which should be prosecuted to ulti- 
mate victory, unless all the rebels should 
return to their constitutional duty and 
obedience. 4. Congratulating the Presi- 
dent upon his proclamation to emancipate 
‘the slaves, believing it will be productive 
of good as a measure of justice, humanity, 
and sound policy. 5. Referring to the 
merits of the soldiers who have fought our 
battles. The governors: were courteously 
and kindly received, and their suggestions 
listened to with close attention by the 
President. The Governor of Maryland 
objected to sign the address approving 
the emancipation proclamation. 

It is a curious fact, and there is an ap- 
parent, but probably not an inexplicable 
inconsistency in it, that, not so long since, 
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the President received a deputation from 
the Chicago Emancipation Committee, 
which urged him—also in an address—to 
oe emancipation. On the 13th of 

eptember, only nine days before the Pre- 
sident issued his proclamation, the Com- 


‘mittee bad his reply to their address, in 


which he states that he does not favour an 
emancipation proclamation, as it would be 
inoperative if issued, and if the slaves were 
armed their arms would fall into the hands 
of the rebels. 

The New-York Republican State Con- 
vention expresses profound satisfaction at 
the President’s proclamation. 

Mr. Charles Sumner addressed a large 
meeting in Fanueil Hall, on Monday, the 
6th of October, in support of the war, and 
in favour of the abolition of Slavery. Mr. 
George Francis Train attempted a reply 
on the Slavery question, but was refused 
a hearing, and ultimately removed from 
the platform in the custody of the police. 

A letter from General Scott to Mr. 
Seward, dated March 1861, has been pub- 
lished. In this letter General Scott says 
that the only plans open to President Lin- 
coln are the adoption of the compromise 
proposed by Mr. Crittenden, or to attempt 
the conquest of the South, which was 
practicable in three years with 300,000 
men, under generals like Desaix, Wolfe, 
and Hoche, but at an enormous cost of 
blood and treasure. But the people would 
never afterwards be brought into harmony 
with their conquerors, and would have to 
be held in subjection for generations by 
large garrisons. General Scott then fa- 
voured the adoption of the Crittenden com- 
promise, or allowing the South to depart 
in peace. 

Appleton Oaksmith, lately convicted for 
fitting out a slaver, has made his escape 
from the Boston jail, and, it is supposed, 
is on his way to some West-Indian port. 
There are suspicions of bribery in the case. 
A reward of 300 dollars has been offered 
for his capture. 

In compliance with orders from the 
Secretary of War, General Schofield has 
ordered the Provost-Marshal-General for 
the district of Missouri to proceed without 
delay to carry into effect the Confiscation 
Act, so far as the provisions of the said 
Act are subject to be carried into effect by 
the military authorities of the United 
States in the district. The property liable 
to confiscation in the district is estimated 
at fifty millions. 

Advices from New Orleans report that a 
large number of people have taken the 
oath of allegiance to avoid the penalties of 
the Confiscation Act, which General Butler 
is rigidly enforcing. The operations of 
the civil law have been resumed in New 
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Oxleans. The sheriff had opened six dis- 
trict courts. 

The day on which President Lincoln was 
inaugurated—March 4, 1861—United States 
six per cent. stock sold at 924. After in- 
creasing the public debt, which then stood 
at 76,455,000 dollars, to 350,000,000 dollars, 
the stock is now selling in the market 
at 94. 

Slaves of the value of 1,000,000 dollars 
have run away from their lot in two counties 
of Mississippi. 

The Confederate Congress at Richmond 
has denounced President Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation for emancipating the negroes as 
a gross outrage on the rights of private 
property—an invitation to servile war that 
ought to be held to the execration of 
mankind. The raising of the black flag 
and retaliatory measures, even to the ex- 
tent of a war of extermination, are coun- 
selled. 

It has also a new Conscription 
Act, to include all rsa = a “ between 
the of thirty-five orty-five. 

ee ay the Confederate Senate 
has reported resolutions, that, after January 
next, Federal commissioned or non-com- 
missioned officers, when captured, shall 
be kept at hard labour until the termi- 
nation of the war or the repeal of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation. 
Federal white officers training or com- 
manding ni s on military enterprises 
against the Confederate States, or inciting 
slaves to rebellion, or pretending to free 
them under Lincoln’s lamation, shall, 
if captured, suffer ath... 

President Davis is authorised to adopt 
such other retaliatory measures as are best 
calculated to repress the atrocities of the 
enemy. 

The report of the minority urged a war 
of extermination against all invaders. 

Other resolutions were introduced, offer- 
ing rewards to negroes for killing any open 
enemy, and providing that all officers and 
soldiers circulating counterfeit Confederate 
money shall suffer death on conviction by 
a military court. 

The Confederate Governor of North 
Carolina has called a council to consider 
President Lincoln’s emancipation proclama- 
von. 

It is stated that Jefferson Davis has 
issued a proclamation that all Union 
officers captured and held shall be put to 
hard labour if Lincoln’s proclamation is 
carried out. Owing to resistance to the 
draft by the Irish re, Pacetncan county, Penn- 
oo the military were called out in 

e town of Blackley and fired upon the 
people, four of whom were killed. 

e State Legislature of Virginia has 
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citizen shall be called to account for driving 
from the State or putting to death any 
person, with or without arms, who may 
be found aiding or abetting in giving 
effect to Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation for 
freeing the slaves—a proclamation which 
the resolution stigmatizes as fiendish. 

A letter from Louisiana is published in 
the Providence Journal, stating that the 
Confederate Government intends to eman- 
cipate and arm at least 400,000 negroes, 
and use them against the Federal Govern- 
ment with a determination to rule or ruin. 


The Richmond Dispatch thinks that the 
war can only end by the exhaustion of 
the North or the extermination of the 
South. ° 


West Invies.—Our West-India files are 
[very incomplete. Such as we have re- 
ceived do not contain much information of 
importance. 


Jamaica.—The case of Mr. G. W. Gor- 
don, referred to in former issues, had been 
extensively discussed by the island press, 
which, with only two exceptions, has con- 
demned the arbitrary and unjust conduct 
of Lieutenant-Governor Eyre. In reply to 
@ memorial upon the subject, ado at 
a public meeting at St. Thomas’ in the East, 
expressing strong sympathy with Mr. 
Gordon, the Lieutenant4Governor had pub- 
lished a long letter in refutation of what 
had been said and written on Mr. Gordon’s 
case, but the explanation is considered nei- 
ther conclusive nor satisfactory. 

Large meetings were being held, at which 
resolutions were passed to encourage the 
‘‘ immigration, based upon the principle 
of colonization,” of the coloured people 
from Canada and the United States. A 
general Committee of organization had 
been formed, consisting of the Hon. Edward 
Jordon, C. B., J. 8. Williams, B.A. Frankli 
C. A. Price, G. Henderson, J, Nunes, an 
R. A. Johnson, Esqrs., and the Rev. J. O. 
Beardslee, with power toadd to their number, 
The movement is widely supported, and one 
extensive landed proprietor, P. A. Espen 
Esq., Member of Assembly, had expr 
his readiness to execute free leases, for a 
term of five years, for 1000 acres of land, 
and to sell 2000 acres on easy terms. Mr, 
Espent advocates the promotion of volun- 
tary emigration without Government aid. 
It is expected that one of the first acts of the 
island Legislature will be the passing’ of a 
Bill in furtherance of the new emigration 
scheme. 

A circular from the Duke of Newcastle 
had reached Jamaica—in common with the 
other colonies—stating that the Colonial 
Minister had consented to modify the con- 





dition of Coolie indentureship, by permit- 


passed a resolution, declaring §that no ting his being hired to one master for five 
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years instead of three, as heretofore, and 
without liberty to change. 

The movement at Morant Bay, in favour 
of an a to the Crown, in the case of 
Mr. Gordon, has elicited the fact, which 
has been set forth in a memorial, that 
there is a dearth of thoseinstitutions which 
are usually regarded as essential to the 
well-being of a community. In one parish, 
containing 26,000 inhabitants, there is no 
asylum to accommodate destitute persons, 
no hospital for the sick, no proper jail for 
debtors and untried prisoners. Mr.Gordon’s 
offence was calling attention, in his capa- 
city as a justice of the peace, to the evils 
and suffering incidental to so deplorable a 
state of things, and proving his case. It is 
certainly no case for other than local 
remedy. 

British Guiana,—The Immigration ques- 
tion appears to occupy the most prominent 
place in the public mind. Governor Hincks 
had made public the Duke of Newcastle’s 
last order, in favour of the planters, and it 
seemed to have been received with grati- 
fication. * 

The French Islands.—The exports of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, in the eight 
months ended on the 31st of August last 


are stated as follows 
Martinique, Guadaloupe. 


Sugar . 


casks of 500 kilos. 52,246 58,919 
Molasses . . litres 49,905 50,013 
hing thai » 4,254,280 1,307,023 
Coffee . . kilos. 7129 179,765 
hn (sa a ete ee ae 22,215 
| POR oe ieee 218,579 51,431 
RS a nie koe, 156,940 216 
Logwood . . - » 3» 407,042 293,463 
6, ce et et +. 


Compared with the corresponding eight 
months of 1861, there is an increase this 
year for Martinique of 5513 casks sugar, 
40,828 litres molasses, 861,191 litres rum, 
and 194,913 kilos logwood; and for Gua- 
daloupe 16,473 casks sugar, 26,863 litres 
rum, 1926 kilos cotton, and 236,848 kilos 


a es 
artinique is bestiring itself to procure 
labourers from the United States. The 
Antilles states, that through the instrumen- 
tality of the Danish Minister at Washing- 
ton, 3000 immi ts of this class had been 
already obtained for the island of St. 
Croix—‘‘ three thousand good and real 
cultivators, to be conveyed to their desti- 
nation by ships of the Federal navy, and 
at the cost of the United States. 
Surinam.—At Parimaribo, on the 2d 
September last, a meeting had taken place 
of the owners of estates, attornies and 
other parties interested, to take into con- 


* We shall have a few words to say upon this 
ordinance, and upon the new immigration scheme. 
—(Ep. A. R. S.)° 
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sideration the question of immigration, in 
anticipation of the emancipation of the 
slaves on the 1st of July next. Nothi 
resultied from the meeting, but it tranapined 
that the views of the majority were in 
favour of the introduction of coloured 
labourers from America. 








A SOUTHERNER’S PLEA FOR THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 
(Reprinted from the Morning Star.) 

The Foreign Slave-Trade, the Source of Politi- 
cal Power, of Material Progress, of Social In= 
tegrity, and of Social Emancipation to the 
South. By L. W. Sprarr. Charleston: 
Steam-power Press of Walker, Evans, and 
Co., 3 Broad Street. 1858. 

PREFACE. ' 
* The substance of the following articles ap- 

peared originally in the editorial columns of the 
Charleston Standard, but they assumed their 
present shape more recently in the New-Orleans 
Delia. They are thought to have contributed, 
in some degree, to raise the foreign slave-trade 
question at the South, and for that reason, and 
for the reason that they touch upon some of the 
more important features of that subject, it has 
been considered proper by friends of the measure 
in Charleston to give them again to the public in 
their present form. Several numbers of the 
series are omitted, but enough are left to shew 
the leading landmarks of the argument, and, as 
we affect opinion less by what is written than by 
what is read, the author is content to forego the 
further infliction, in the hope that so much will 
be submitted to complacently. 


No. II. 


“THE FOREIGN SLAVE-TRADE—VALUE TO 
VESTED INTERESTS. 


** Another consideration in favour of the 
foreign slave-trade is in the fact that it will ad- 
vance the value of vested interests at the South. 
In respect to such interests the South has been 
singularly unfortunate. At the North, men 
sleep to opulence. Hemmed in by more restricted 
limits, and with a vast foreign population poured 
upon them, whose energies have given progress 
to every line of business, and value to every 
article of property, wealth rose around them ; 
one road constructed paid from its profits the 
capital for another; lands purchased one year 
were worth twice as much the next; material, 
space, opportunity, and steam and water power, 
all came to have a market. The constant ten- 
dency was upward; every object touched by 
human want was turned to gold; and thus it 
was, that, without any extraordinary degree of 
enterprise, without any special, natural, or poli- 
tical advantages, the le of that section have 


spread their sails upon billows of wealth, and 
have come to be regarded as the most enter- 
prising people upon earth. 

** Not so, however, at the South. Here our 
limits were more extended by 244,000 square 
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miles, the energies and wants of no foreign peo- 
ple have been poured upon our soil; every source | 
of external labour was cut off by the suppression 
of the slave-trade. With a smaller population, 
and a larger surface, there has been no rise in 
the value of lands, for there have been no limits 
to rise against; no market for opportunity or 
powers, for there was enough for all; no want 
of space except in the vicinity of large cities; 
no profits, except in rare instances, for the want 
of a more abundant population, to canals and 
railroads. The single plane of agriculture is | 
sufficient to hold the entire South. There has | 
been little super-position of employments; little 
contests for the same object; no accumulation of | 
value, therefore, over the South generally; and | 
thus it is, that while our labour has been 
unusually efficient, while our lands havé been 
extensively cultivated, and while our products 
have been unusually valuable, and while we have 
taken more directly from our labour than any 
other ten million people, there has been no in- 
crease of wealth from accidental causes; few in- | 
vestments have been profitable; millions upon | 
millions have been poured into projects that | 
would never pay; and it is to be doubted whe- | 
ther the permanent property of the older | 
Southern States would sell for more to-day than | 
it would have brought in market fifty years ago. | 
“Such was not the future promised to our 
early history. In passing over the rural parishes 
of Charleston district, we are met by the remains | 
ofa most magnificent civilization. Upon the | 
Ashley and Cooper rivers there are mansions, 
some sustained and some in ruins, which attest | 
prosperity and princely wealth. The Oaks, 
Otranto, Crawfield, Bloomingdale, Oak Hall, ' 
Archdale, Accabe, and others, must have been | 
the scenes of a most expanded hospitality. They | 
are yet surrounded by the lines of costly plea- 
sure-grounds, and are approached by avenues of 
oaks, — the finest in the world. These 
were expanded to beauty and grandeur by the | 
native Africans. ‘Turned from the marts of | 
Charleston upon the plantations of the district, | 
they gave value to every foot of surface; they | 
were purchased at moderate prices; the profits | 
of one year’s service were sufficient to purclmse | 
as mapy more the next; property accumulated | 
in the hands of proprietors; every dollar in- 
vested was productive of another; swamps were 
drained; the landscape brightened; trades were | 
started; arts flourished; commerce took up here | 
her American home; ships sailed to every | 
quarter of the world; and a land so favoured | 
and so promising was never seen as that adja- | 
cent to the metropolis of South Carolina. | 
**Such was the state of facts coincident with | 
the importation of crude labour into South Caro- 
lina; tut when discontinued, the condition of 
affairs became greatly altered. When labour 
came from abroad it flowed over the land, and 
naturally subsided into the first nig that 
afforded the opportunity of its profitable employ- 
ment: with each wave the frontier widened, and 
jand and labour were played out from the metro- 
polis in just proportions ; interests vested in Jand 
were permanently profitable, from the certainty 
of sufficient labour to develope them; the 
costliest structures could be sustained by the 
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proprietor, or were sure to find a purchaser; 
foreign capital was attracted to a place where 
land and labour were both cheaper than any- 
where else; enterprise found a profitable field, 
and necessarily, therefore, the fortunes of the 
country bloomed and brightened; but when the 
fertilizing stream of labour was cut off—when 
the opening West had no fresh supply to meet 
its requisitions—it made demands upon the accu- 
mulations of the seaboard; the limited amount 
became a prize to be contended for. Land in the 
interior offered itself at less than one dollar per 
acre. Land on the seaboard had been raised to 
fifty dollars per acre, and labour, forced to elect 
between them, took the cheaper. The heirs who 
came to an estate, the men of enterprise who 
came from abroad, or the men of capital who 
retired from business, soaght a location in the 
West. Lands on the seaboard were forced to 
seek for purchasers; purchasers came to the 
seaboard to seek for slaves. ‘Their price was 
elevated to their value, not upon the seaboard, 
where lands were capital, but in the interior, 
where the interest upon the cost of labour was 
the only charge upon production. Labour, there- 
fore, ceased to be profitable in the one place as it 
became profitable in the other. Estates, which 
were wealth to their original proprietors, became 
a charge upon the descendants who endeavoured 
to sustain them. Neglect soon came to the 
relief of unprofitable care ; decay followed neglect. 
Mansions became tenantless aud roofless. ‘Trees 
sprung in their deserted halls, and wave their 


| branches through dismantled windows. Drains 


filled up; the swamps returned. Parish 
churches, in imposing styles of architecture, and 
once attended by a goodly company in costly 
equipages, are now abandoned. Lands which 
had ready sale at fifty dollars per acre, now sell 
for less than five dollars; and over all these 
structures of wealth, with their offices of art, and 
over these scenes of festivity and devotion, there 
now hangs the pall of an unalterable gloom. 

‘*It was thus that the tide of African labour 
swept upon the seaboard of the South to brighten 
every spot it touched ; and thus, as it swept on, 
it left to gloom and desolation the ungrateful 
coasts so closed against it. It was a grave 
mistake—as grave in morals as in policy—to 
shut our ports upon the African. The civiliza- 
tion we possess was less a property than a trust 
for all the human race, and it was not for us to 
shut its light from those who, in no other way, 
could take its brightness. The outcast from the 
plains of Africa had shewn as well the willingness 
as the ability to pay for all he came to ask, and 
the blight and desolation of our seaboard are but 
a retribution for the wrong of his rejection, 

“The experience of Charleston district has 
been the experience, to a greater or less extent, 
of every other section of the South. Along the 
whole Atlantic seaboard, and, in fact, throughout 
all the Atlantic States, while the slave-trade was 
open, and labour came in excess of lands redeemed 
fromthe Western wilderness, lands rese in value, 
space was in requisition, improvements paid a 
profit, and every subject of human want came to 
value and found a market; but when Jands came 
to be in excess of labour, values rolled off to the 
West. Extending over such a surface, they 
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could not be sustained to elevation at any par- 
ticular point, and, like Charleston district, 
almost the entire South has felt its interests 
vibrate with the tide of labour. 

. * So vibrating once, it is reasonably certain 
that, from the same cause, they will so vibrate 
again. Foreign slave-labour might not stop 
now, as it did before, upon the seaboard. It 
may roll into the interior, but in either case the 
result will be the same. If it shall stop upon 
the seaboard, values will rise there, and roll, 
step by step, with labour to the West; or if it 
shall go first to the West, it will satisfy the 
wants for labour there. It will arrest the trans- 
portation of labour from the older States, and 
force it back to work upon itself. In either 
case, population would be increased, labour 
would become more abundant, and to the extent 
to which these results shall be effected will there 
be advancement to vested interests at the South. 

** Considered simply as a constituent of popu- 
lation, the native African will give a value to 
vested interests which few are apt to estimate 
sufficiently. In the Southern States, where 
there is an average of only about twelve persons 
to the square mile, the average value of land is 
about six dollars per acre. In Northern States, 
where there are one hundred to the square mile, 
the average value of land is about fifty dollars 
per acre. In England, where there are 333 to 
the square mile, the average value is about 175 
dollars to the acre. In towns where there are 

1000 to the square mile, the value is not far 
from 500 dollars to the acre. And in cities 
where there are 50,000 to the square mile, the 
average is not far from 25,000 dollars to the 
acre. And so it is, that with an increase of popu- 
lation there is a necessary increase in the value 
of lands ; and so also, to a greater or less extent, 
‘is the value of every other thing; and the whole 
territory, which may be of no possible value to 
the solitary inhabitant, may be a fortune to 
every one of a hundred thousand proprietors. 

‘**But in his capacity as the exponent of 
cheaper labour, his influence will be even more 
decided. If slave-labour shall be no cheaper 
than free-labour, then lands in the two sections 
‘North and South will rate in proportion to their 
relative destiny of population; but if slave- 
labour shall be cheaper than free-labour, then 
another element will be introduced. Invest- 
ments in agriculture, for instance, are com- 
pounded of land and labour. If an investment 
will yield 1000 dollars clear, it may fairly be 
estimated to be worth 10,000 dollars; and if the 
slaves cost 7000 dollars, the lands can only be 
worth 3000 dollars; but if the slaves cost only 

3000 dollars, the lands will be worth 7000 
dollars ; and so with every other subject upon 
which it is pass to employ slave-labour : 
what is saved in the cost of working will be 
added to the value of the machine, and, like a 
see-saw, the one constituent cannot go down 
without the other rising. 

‘* That slave-labour for all the ruder offices of 
life, with the slave-trade, will be cheaper than 
free-labour there can be noquestion. The slave 


can be landed on our coast for fifty dollars; his 
training may cost fifty dollars more; he can be 
fed and clothed under the economies of a planta- 
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tion for less than twenty-five dollars per annum 5 
and twenty-five dollars, therefore, and the in= 
terest and insurance on 100 dollars, will be all 
the cost of his employment. It is not possible, 
therefore, that, with the population equally 
dense, lands at the South will not be more value 
able than at the North. If this cheaper labour 
will give increased value to lands, so also will it 
give increased value to timber, mines, water- 
power, factories, establishments for industry and 
art, and to every other thing, in fact, which can 
become the subject of its employment; and lands 
will rise, and swamps will be drained and ren- 
dered property—timber, mines, ways, powers, 
and priviliges will come to market.- Values will 
swell around us. He who owns one hundred 
acres of land will have a comfortable support. 
He who owns one thousand can retire from 
business, and, while enriched in ways we never 
could have dreamed of, we will have the. further 
satisfaction of being regarded as the most enter- 
prising, prosperous, and progressive people upon 
all the continent. 

It will doubtless be excepted to the sufficiency 
of this argument that imported slaves will 
lower the price of those already in the country, 
and that thus, therefore, what may be gained in 
one species of property may be lost in another. 
But the objection is invalid. The slave-trade 
will not cheapen slaves, but will only give a 
cheaper form of slave-labour. Those we have 
will not be less valuable to us (the products o€ 
slave-labour being as profitable as they are) 
native Africans were offered in the market at 
one hundred dollars per head. We would not 
sell, but we would buy, and all we have would 
be of even greater value in bringing the recruits 
into subjection. There are men in debt who look 
to the sale of slaves to pay them out; but even 
these would find it cheaper to double their force 
and pay their debts by their production. 

‘The products of slave-labour would still be 
as profitable. It is possible, if the energies of a 
much larger force were concentrated upon cotton, 
the price of that single staple might sink at least 
to the point at which it would stop production 
in Egypt and the East; but it is to be doubted 
whether this would be a very great calamity. In 
the first place it is to be doubted whether it is 
best that the energies of a people should be 
absorbed by a single product. The energies of 
the Spanish colonists of South America were 
absorbed by gold; and though the soil was 
fertile, the climate mild, the air salubrious, and 
all things invited to a residence and cultivation, 
yet gold glittered on the hill-side, and they were 
maddened at the sight of it. It was a waste of 
time to build them homes, to till the soil, to 
practise the courtesies of social life, to make 
their bread even, and the land which yielded 
millions upon millions to the treasuries of the 
world is still the waste it was three hundred 
years ago. So here also is it even now a waste 
of time to decorate our homes, and hardly worth 
our while to make our bread ; and if cotton were 
to range for twenty years at twenty cents per 
pound, it is to be feared that every other pro- 
duct would be abandoned, and that the South 
would become not only the province, but the 
plantation of the North. If, therefore, the price 
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should be reduced to the range of other occupa- 
tions, it is by no means certain that the enlightened 
economist could much deplore it. But slave- 


labour is by no means upon cotton : 
sugar, coffee, rice, tobacco, p, the fruits and 
the grains, the and the arts, are waiting 


and ready to its hand. For the reason that it 
is the most efficient form of labour this world 
has ever known, it has taken the es of 
cotton; and for the reason that cotton the 
most common want of this world, it has found 
in that pursuit alone a sufficient sphere for its 
employment. But let it drug the world with 
cotton, and it will find the harvest of a mon 
in other field on which it enters. 
value of slave-labour remaining the same, it can 
be no cause of complaint that slaves may be 
urchased cheaper. But if foreign slaves shall 
e purchased cheaper, it by no means follows 
= trained slaves will be c also. on 
contrary, it is to be questi whether 
will not be elevated to the hi office of in- 
struction, and in that office find even a higher 
range of value.” 





EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES IN 

THE UNITED STATES. - 
Evrore has been made acquainted, long 
before this time, with the proclamation of 
President Lincoln, declaring free, all slaves 
in those States which shall be in rebellion 
against the constituted Federal authority, 
on and after the Ist day of January next. 
We reserve, for another column, our com- 
ments upon this most important docu- 
ment, the text of which we append. It 
bears the date, Monday, 22nd of September, 
1862 ; 


& PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the 
United States of America, and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, 
do hereby PROCLAIM and DECLARE 
that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will 
be prosecuted for the object of practically 
restoring the Constitutional tion be- 
tween the United States and the people 
thereof, in which States that relation is, or 
may be, suspended or disturbed ; that it is 
my purpose, upon the next meeting of 
Congress, to again recommend the adoption 
of a practical measure tendering pee i 
aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all 
the Slave States so called, the people 
whereof may not then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and which States 
may then have voluntarily adopted, or 
thereafter may voluntarily adopt, the im- 
mediate or gradual abolishment of Slavery 
within their respective limits; and that 
the effort to colonize persons of African 
descent with their consent upon this conti- 
nent, or elsewhere, with the previously 
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obtained consent of the Governmenis ex- 

isting there, will be continued ; that on the - 
first day of January, in the year of our 

Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 

sixty-three, all persons held as slaves. 
within any State, or any designated part of 
a State, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be thenceforward and for ever free, and 
the Executive Government of the United 
States, including the military and naval 
authority thereof, will recognise and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will 
do no act or acts to repress such persons, 
or any of them, in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom; that the 
Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, deihanate the 
States and parts of States, if any, in which 
the people thereof respectively shall then 
be in rebellion against the United States, 
and the fact that any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be in faith 
represented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elec- 
tions wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have partici- 
pated, shall, in the absence of strong coun- 
tervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive 
evidence that such State, and the people 
thereof, have not been in rebellion against 
the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an Act 
of Congress entitled ‘‘ An Act to make an 
additional article of war,” approved March 
13, 1862, and which Act is in the words 
and figures following : 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: That here- 
after the following shall be promulgated as 
an additional article of war, for the govern- 
ment of the army of the United States, and 
shall be obeyed and observed as such : 

Article. All officers or persons in the 
military or naval service of the United 
States are prohibited from employing any 
of the forces under their respective com- 
mands for the purpose of returning fugi- 
tives from service or labour, who may have 
escaped from any persons to whom such 
labour is claimed to be due; and any officer 
who shall be found guilty by a court-martial 
of violating this article shall be dismissed 
from the service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted: That 
this Act shall take effect from and after its 


Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of 
an Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to suppress in- 
surrection, to punish treason and rebellion, 
to seize and confiscate the property of 
rebels, and for other p 8)” approved 
July 17, 1862, and which sections are in 
the words and figures following : 
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‘¢Sec. 9. And be it further enacted ; That 
all slaves of persons whoshall hereafter be en- 
in rebellion against the Government of 
the United States, or who shall in any way 
give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from 
such persons and taking refuge within the 
lines of the army; and all slaves captured 
from such persons or deserted by them, 
and coming under the control of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; and all slaves 
of such persons found on (or being within) 
any place occupied by rebel forces and 
afterward occupied by the forces of the 
United States, shall be deemed captures of 
war, and shall be for ever free of their 
servitude, and not again held as slaves. 

‘‘Sec. 10. And be it further enacted: 
That no slave escaping into any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
from any of the States, shall be delivered 
up, or in any way impeded or hindered of 
his liberty, except for crime or some offence 
against the laws, unless the person claiming 
said fugitive shall first make oath that the 
person to whom the labour or service of 
such fugitive is alleged to be due, is his 
lawful owner, and has not been in arms 
against the United States in the present re- 
bellion, nor in any way given aid and com- 
fort thereto; and no person enga in 
the mili or naval service of the United 
States shall, under any pretence whatever, 
assume to decide on the validity of the 
claim of any person to the service or labour 
of any other person, or surrender up any 
such person to the claimant, on pain of 
being dismissed from the service.” 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order 
all persons e in the military and 
naval service of the United States to ob- 
serve, obey, and enforce, within their re- 
spective spheres of service, the Act and 
sections above recited. 





ss ——_—— 


SLAVE-CATCHING IN WASHINGTON. 


Tue following from the National Anii- 
Slavery Standard has been some time in 
type. No explanation of these deplorable 
captures can remove the impression that it 
was the duty of the local authorities to pre- 
vent them. 

The Standard commented as follows upon 
these proceedings : 


We can scarcely find words to express the in- 
dignation we feel in view of the fact, that the 
Satanic Fugitive Slave law has been lately set in 
operation at the national capital, by the express 
order of the President of the United States. 
Large numbers of slaves, most of them heretofore 
in the service of rebel masters in Maryland, have 
sought refuge in the Distrist of Columbia, and 

‘General Wadsworth, the Military Governor, 
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exercised his authority to prevent their re-cap- 
ture, until the President, overborne by Border 
State clamor, ordered him to permit the Marshal 
to seize them under the provisions of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Fifty, it is said, were carried off by 
the scoundrel Lamon and his deputies in a single 
day, and the work is still going on. The cases 
are so numerous that three new Commissioners 
have been appointed expressly to attend to them. 
How black must be the heart of the man who 
would accept such an appointment! 

Of the unconstitutionality of the fugitive law 
as applied to the District of Columbia there cam 
be no question in the mind of any honest jurist. 
The Constitution describes a fugitive slave as “2 
person held to service or labour in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another.” 
The District of Columbia is not a State, and 
therefore every slave surrendered therefrom is 
just as really kidnapped as if he were stolen 
from the African coast. We are glad to learm 
that measures have been taken to bring this 
question before Justice Wayne for adjudication, 
and that strong hopes are entertained that he 
will give a decision which shall have the effeet 
to put an end to slave-catching in Washington. 

“‘ Washington, D. C., May 26, 1862. 

. “There will be no end to Slavery agitation 
till Slavery itself is at an end. When Taenees 
was abolished in the district, some san 
persons imagined that the agitation of the whole 
question was set at rest. It wasnotso. This 
very day there is more excitement, more — 
tion, on the subject of Slavery here, than there 
was when Slavery was defended by the statutes 
of the district. And there should be agitation 
here, for Washington, during the last week, has 
been turned into apandemonium. There is not 
a capital in the world in which such atrocities 
are committed as those which have made honest 
men blush in our streets during the last few 
days. For the first time since war broke 
out, I have despaired of success in this war 
against the rebellion—it has sometimes during 
the past week seemed as if God would not permit 
& government and people who wink at such 
things to triumph. Let me particularize. 

** On Friday evening, while taking a leisurely 
walk upon our great street, Pennsylvania avenue, 
I saw a white fiend pounce upon a young ¢o= 
loured man, who, neatly dressed, was passi 
up the street with his young wife. The fr t 
of the officer was to knock the negro down, oF 
nearly so, to prove the man’s superiority. He 
then collared Lim, every now.and then shakin 
him, as if he were a dog, instead ofa man. * 
am not a slave!’ cried the victim. ‘* Hold your 
tongue!’ was the reply. The poor wife followed 
crying, beseeching, ‘ Don’t take him off—he is 
not a slave. Where are you taking him to? 
Don't strike him in that way. Oh dear! oh 
dear!’ Reply from the white brute: * K 
still, now mind, will you? I'll arrest you, if 
you don’t!’ That scene I witnessed while tak- 
ing a little walk after dinner upon the Broadway 
of the capital, and it was but one case out of a 


hundred that have made the last week one of 
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horrors in the capital of a country professing to 
‘be Christian and free. The shrieks of wretched 
slaves have been heard night and morning, at 
oonday and at midnight, until it has become 
-too terrible for a man with ordinary sympathies 
to bear. - - 

A few days since a Maryland slaveholder came 
here and got a warrant for his fugitive slave. 
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| will obtain fair wages and good treatment. The 
conduct of some of the Maryland masters who 
have lately visited the quarters, has shewn them 
to be filled with enmity to the Government, 
| though professed Unionists. One openly asserted 
| to-day that the masters should surround the 
| building, take all the negroes, and, if the national 
| troops interfered, shoot them like dogs.” 


He succeeded in capturing him, put manacles | 


upon his wrists, and just at night started off 
with him for his somewhat distant home. In 
the course of the evening the poor fellow escaped 
the second time, aud the master being on horse- 
back. failed to capture him. . After repeated 
nee the captive broke his chains in twain, 
but the links still clung to his wrists. When 
the next morning’s sunlight fell upon the mar- 
ble walls of the Capitol it revealed a sight to 
make a man ashamed of home, country, govern- 
ment—almost of his race. There sat the pant- 
‘ing negro on the Capitol steps, the iron links of 
his manacles jingling against the marble column 
upon which he leaned. Was he guilty of any 
crime?. Nothing. He simply desired to own 
his own body and soul, and in attempting to as- 
sert this right he fled to the American Ca itol. 
There was no protection for him there, and the 
wretched man was again recaptured and dragged 
off to jail. 

** If this Government will protect such Heaven- 
defying atrocities, does it deserve success in the 
war it is waging? What act of the Jefferson 
Davis Government is any more heinous in the 
sight of God, than the seizure of innocent men 
and women by the agents of the Government, 
that they may be returned to Slavery ? 

‘Congress is mainly responsible for this. It 
can repeal the Fugitive law. If it does not, then 
we have the pi ce before the world, that 
under the Constitution every voter in the Free 
States is made directly responsible for the worst 
outrages of Slavery.” 

** The Circuit Court to-day (May 30) formally re- 
fused a writ of habeas corpus for the discharge of an 
alleged fugitive slave. Subscriptions of money 
are being pledged to employ eminent counsel to 
test the legality of the application of the Fugitive 
Slave Law to the District of Columbia before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Theclaimant 
of the female slave recently arrested from 
Marshal Lamon by the military authorities 
is about entering a suit against him for the 
recovery of the value of the woman. 

**Of some eleven hundred contrabands who 
have been quartered at Duff Green’s Row, east 
of the Capitol, only one has expressed a desire to 
return to Slavery. Many have objected to situa- 
tions in Maryland, Delaware, or any other Slave 
State. None of those from Virginia have been 
delivered to their masters. Several form Mary- 
land having been fully identified, and belonging 
to loyal men, have been returned. The quarters 
are frequently visited by masters in search of 
their chattels, but General Wadsworth permits 
none to be taken off without a hearing. Those 
now ant are principally women and 
children; the latter of every hue ‘from coal- 
‘black to nearly white. Besides the men and 
lads sent to work on Arlington farm, many 
others have been placed in situations where they 








/LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


(Translated from the Indépendance Belge, 
July 6.) 


Some years since, M.Houzeau, a Belgian, 
known in the scientific world by labours of 
incontestable value, repaired to Texas for 
purposes of study and exploration. He was 
driven from thence by the civil war, and 
from Mexico, where he has taken refuge, 
he addresses to his friends at Brussels, letters 
which present a hideous picture of the 
condition of things which prevails in that 
art of the United States. Two of those 
etters have been kindly placed at our dis- 
posal. If they did not emanate from a 
compatriot whose name and credibility are 
known tous, and who was himself an eye- 
witness, we should hesitate to publish them, 
so improbable seem the horrible deeds which 
they denounce. But in this case there can 
be no doubt; and since it is possible to be- 
hold such barbarity front to front, let us 
make known in our turn who are the men 
and what is the cause for which those 
Europeans are combating who rank them- 
selves with American Secessionists. The 
following are the letters of M. Houzeau : 


‘‘Matamoras (Mexico), April 27. 


** You have probably imagined how the block- 
ade confined me to Texas, as in a besieged town, 
depriving me of all communication with Europe. 
The government of the planters added to this 
isolation by the suspension of the postal trans- 
port of Ro ae and by the suppression for 
the most of the mails themselves. There resulted 
a state of isolation favourable to tyranny and 
to the preclusion of all spread of intelligence. 

‘What I have seen and have heard from the 
mouths of victims and witnesses forms a fright- 
ful picture. I sent some pages of this matter to 
the Revue Trimestrielle of the 5th of the current 
month, since my arrival in Mexico. I could 
have enlarged the catalogue of atrocities which 
the incensed slave-master is heaping up to his 
eternal shame. My desire has been to speak 
only of things for the truth of which I can refer 
to witnesses. I add here some others which | 
have every reason to believe worthy of credit. 

“One woman who was pregnant, being indis- 

osed, her master caused to be whipped to compel 
ber to go to her work. She dragged herself with 
reat difficulty to the field, and there prostrated 
erself in child-labour. Then followeda new 
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and a more brutal infliction; the whip tearin 
off strips of flesh and opening the side to suc 
extent as to expose the lungs between the ribs. 
During this punishment the sufferer was de- 
livered of a still-born child, and soon after 
expired herself. ” 

‘‘ Another, a fugitive, was suspended by the 
hands, and perished of hunger in that oes 
the master having the cruelty to place before him 
a plate of meat smoking from the fire, which 
‘was renewed at.each successive mealtime, One 
of the comrades of this martyr recounted his last 
moments in artless but expressive language. 
His last words, uttered in a low and dying tone, 
were, ‘Food, Food.’ 

‘“‘T have seen free negroes banished, and slaves 
without masters delivered up to servitude, they 
being for the most part free mem, whose papers 
had not been preserved, or were informally 
drawn. When IJ say negroes, it is to avoid the 
circumlocution of ‘persons of colour,’ for it is 
not easy to find a agp mye The —s 

‘population, especially such part as is free, is 
Sa in the first, second, third, and fourth de- 


grees. Among them are men whiter than you | P 


orl. It is merely a question of genealogy. 

**T have seen a Gomes who ‘a OO 
rarily a slave in one of the western territories, 
~where slavery at times is substituted for what we 
term in Europe corporeal restraint. At length 
they proceed freely from this to the servitude of 
the poor white. An odious attempt has been 
made to re-establish slavery in Northern Mexico. 
Civil war has been provoked there for that pur- 
pose, and sustained by the subsidies, arms, and 
ammunition of the planters. Matamoras, where I 
am staying, is in ruins, after a three months’ 
struggle proportionally more murderous than 
the wars of the Empire—three months of street 
warfare like that of Saragossa. In spite of 
American cannon, the heroic population of this 
town, who have Indian blood in their veins, 
have repulsed the brigands who were sent against 
it from Texas. 

‘¢ What could I do in the midst of these troubles? 
My humble fortune had fallen into the power of 
the savages, I had seen several of my neighbours 
perish in their fields, some of them scalped. 
Others fell under the hatchet of the furious 
Rangers, because they were Unionists. I saw 
Bole Augustin stabbed to death upon the steps of 
the court of justice at San Antonio. I saw 
another citizen, wounded by pistol-shots in the 
streets of this little town, tracing with blood his 
course along the pavement, and finally expirin 
at the corner of the market. What could I do' 
or rather what was it best for me todo? My 
course was clearly marked out. I was im- 
mediately forced to quit my dwelling, on a 
winter's night, leaving to the terrible Committee 
of Vigilance and Public Safety four empty walls 
and the ashes of my papers. 

**] was charged with a memorial of the Union- 
ists of San Antonio for the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton—a paper which alone would have caused me 
to be hung ten times as a Unionist spy, or 
correspondent of the enemy, I rolled it up and 
concealed it in one of the barrels of my fowling- 
piece. The American Consul at Matamoras— 
an energetic citizen of New England—to whom I 
surrendered it on my arrival here, has forwarded 
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it,"and it will soon be in the possession of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

“IT cannot express the satisfaction which I 


have experienced in the recovery of my liberty om 
this side of the Rio Grande. Would that I could 
make my voice heard throughout Europe! Tha 
Southern United States are bearing witness to 


an odious and criminal effort, which, in the 
means employed for its execution, rivals the 
bloodiest and most abhorrent scenes of the In- 

uisition. To this sanguinary tyranny is joined 
the exasperation of horrible passions—all those 
which are engendered by man’s possession of his 
fellow-man, All is unlimited, unrestrained, 
shameless. Near Seguin, Texas, a man was 
struck by a slave for having in the negro’s 
— attempted the violation of his wife, 

slave, as a matter of course, was hung. . 

‘In the principal street of San Antonio 2 
young white woman, a slave of one of the chief 
men of the place, died of premature child-birth. 
Force had been employed, and the victim bound 
to a tree in a gre separated from the public 
way by a single open fence. No; there is in this 
retended political movement of the South a 
return to barbarism, which the manners of our 
time, the spirit of our age, our ideas of philan- 
thropy, of humanity, and religion, cannot 
tolerate. This impious and heathenish attempt, 
which openly takes for its motto, ‘ The extension 
and perpetuation of Slavery’—this criminal ate 
tempt cannot succeed. The question of the 
liberation of the slaves is assuming every day a 
more practical shape. Independently of gradual 
emancipation, land must be given them, and all 
will be well. Ishall return to this subject. I 
hope my communication with you is to be re- 
established upon a regular footing. I am to 
sojourn here for several months.” 

“Matamoras, May 13. 

‘+A fter losing all, I was obliged to save myself 
from being hung as an Abolitionist. I had a 
rough voyage from San Antonio here. I have 
found a true friend in the American Consul. 

‘I have lost my collections, and was obliged 
to burn nearly all my papers. All my notes 
respecting Southern society, though very mode- 
rate, had a colouring of abolitionism (or, if you 
choose, of equity) which was unseasonable. My 
delicacy, undue perhaps, prevented my proposing 
to deposit them with any of my friends, fearing 
that I might compromise them. These friends 
had already so far aided me in my flight that I 
was unwilling to go any further. 

‘Our position in Texas was frightful. To-day 
there has been added the finishing stroke, and if 
I had not already escaped, I believe I should have 
been unable todo so. The post—if one can call 
by that name an organized petty larceny, which 
takes no more than one letter in ten to its desti- 
nation —the post brings me no longer any “ae 
from San Antonio, and even if it did I could fin 
no one at present to bring a letter from Browns- 
ville, (There is no interchange with the 
Mexican service.) 

‘Ah! my dear S——, with what satisfaction 
have I escaped from that a of tyranny and 
oppression! The history of this impious rebellion 


‘for the extension and perpetuation of Slavery 
will never be completely written. No one ha® 
been able tosee and understand the whole. I 
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have seen the infamous heart of it. What 
blindness, what madness! There is the capture 
of New Orleans: can you comprehend their 
frenzy, you who live remote from these events ? 
Before surrendering, the planters burned their 
cotton and sugar, their steam-presses and their 
refineries. Be it so: these were their own: 
they were unwilling to see them confiscated and 
taken from them to enrich their enemies. But 
ame and crime—there were those who 
burned their slaves!!! Judge from that of the 
degree of madness, of fury, to which they had 
arrived. .They preferred to burn their blacks 
rather than see them free. Those who were 
uilty of this atrocity, which finds no parallel in 
Bistory, particularly as it did no harm to the 
enemy, the guilty authors of this forfeit collected 
their inoffensive blacks, ordered them within the 
mills, the doors of which they closed, and then 
the fire did its work, while the masters watched 
the places of éxit to shoot the child, the old man, 
or the woman who should leap from the roof at 
the ye of life to escape, the funeral pile. 

“TI say nothing of the robbery of the banks, 
the deposits of which were carried away to the 
army. It amounted, I believe, to 100,000,000f. ; 
but what is 100,000,000f. to the price of the 
hecatomb of servants who, by the sweat of their 
brow, had earned the bread of these infamous 
masters? The sacrifice of this terrible war in 
life and property is incalculable. These men 
have fought with courage, with heroism, with 
fanaticism, for a cause, if not perfectly just, at 
least justifiable. I could have understood the 
planter fighting to secure to himself an indemni- 
ty in case of abolition, or fighting for gradual 
emancipation, extended over a period of twenty 
or fifty years. But Icannot explain to myself 
an obstinacy lashed into frenzy to establish, 
to impose, what is unjust, impossible, inhuman, 
and absurd in itself—what has been reproved, 
judged, and condemned by all religion and all 
philosophy, by every system and in every country 
—I mean ‘universal and perpetual Slavery.’ 
This revolution will remain as a great feature 
of modern history, not only because it precipi- 
tates the manumission of American slaves, 
but because it will furnish one of the most 
conspicuous examples of social monomania—a 
monomania whose frenzy was contracted and has 
been long increasing in violence under the 
influence of a proud and despotic spirit.” 


ITEM. 

An Anecpote oF Joun G, WHITTIER js told 
by the Boston Transcript, as, follows: “On a 
recent occasion he was travelling with a friend 
over a New Hampshire railway, and dur- 
ing conversation Mr. Whittier’s friend, who is 
alsoa member of the Society of Friends, told 
him that he was on his way to contract for a lot 
of oak timber, which he knew would be used in 
building the gunboats at Portsmouth, and asked 
him if he thought it was exactly in consistence 
with the peace doctrines of the Quaker denomi- 
nation. Without saying any thing calculated 
to decide the question, the two arrived at their 
parting place, when Mr. Whittier, shaking his 
friend’s hand, said: * Moses, if thee does furnish 
any of that oak timber thee spoke of, be sure that 
gt ts all sound.” 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1862. 


THE LATE MR. CONSUL HANSON. 


Ir is our painful duty to record the death,. 
under the most distressing circumstances, of 
Augustus William Hanson, ex-consul at 
Monrovia, Liberia, and lately consular agent 
for the country of the Sherbro. The last 
African mail brought intelligence of the 
total loss, off Shebar, south of Sherbro 
Island, of the royal African mail steamer, 
Cleopatra. It appears that, on the evening of 
the 19th of August last, the vessel suddenly 
grounded upon asand-bank, in consequence 
of the captain’s having run a too close in-shore 
course. The sea was running very high, 
and enormous breakers a-head denoted but 
too well her perilous position. In spite of 
the exertions of the captain and the crew— 
now fully aware of the sad error which had 
been made—the ship sank deeper and deepér 
into the sand, and few on board anticipated 


ever again reaching land. Three boats, des- 
patched from her, dritted away in different 
directions. On the morning of the 2lst, a 


boat was seen udvancing towards her from 
the shore. She carried tive Kroomen, and a 
sixth coloured man, who seemed to be their 
leader. This last was Mr. Hanson. Through 
that terrible sea, and through that boiling 
surf, the frail boat urged its desperate way. 
Several times did she stagger under the 
blows she received from the ponderous 
waves, but still did those brave native 
Africans, encouraged by the steadiness and 
the voice of their Sande commander, hold to 
their purpose, of endeavouring to reach the 
sinking s ip, and carry succour to those on 
board. It had approached almost to within 
hailing distance, but the sea and the surf 
rose higher and higher, and rolled heavier 
and heavier. To attempt longer to contend 
against such a power became useless. All 
that poor Hanson could do was to point out 
the channel to the land. He waved his 
hand in the direction of safety, and 
ordered his men to turn back, when, at 
that very moment, an enormous wall of 
water raised its crest aloft, and overwhelmed 
the boat. Our brave Hanson, and his equally 
brave crew, disappeared in the boiling surf, 
instantly and totally, never again rising 
to the surface. An eyewitness says—“ We 
never saw even a head, or a sign of life.” 

Thus perished, in his forty-ninth year, one 
of the most intellectual and intelligent mem- 
bers of the African race it has ever been our 
good fortune to meet with; a man whom we 
most thoroughly esteemed : a friend whom 
we affectionately loved. A portion only of his 
remains were washed ashore, and these were 
interred at Sherbro, 
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Augustus William Hanson was bountifull 
endowed with powers of no ordinary kind, 
and these had been developed by education, 
and matured by experience, to a very re- 
markable degree. No one could hear him 
deliver an address without being charmed by 
his eloquence, and forcibly struck with the 
originality of his ideas. He had a well stored 
his mind with knowledge of almost ever 
kind, and was, therefore, competent to por 
upon any subject ; and this he ever did, with 
fluency and grace. Of African descent, he 
was intensely devoted to the interests of his 
race, and was ever foremost in the advocacy 
of their rights. Distinguished as a philan- 
thropist, he was not less so as a scholar and 
a Gentleman, even amongst his white peers. 

. Hanson. officiated for some years as 
chaplain at Cape Coast Castle ; for it may 
not be generally known, that he had been 
regularly ordained as a minister of the 
Established Church. In this capacity, his 
services, when he visited England, were 
most eagerly sought by Missionary and 
other Societies, for he could always command 
large. auditories. For particular private 
reasons, he found himself obliged to leave 
Cape Coast, and soon after entered the con- 
sular service as consul at Monrovia, Liberia, 

We believe his was only the second in- 
stance of a clergyman’s being appointed to a 
consular office. While at Monrovia, he was 
made the victim of an indiscretion on the 
part of one of his fustest friends, which led 
to his quitting his post, and returning to 
London. Here he remained some time, 
vegetating in the cold shade of the Foreign 
Office; but at length, and at the earnest re- 
quest of one of the Ministers, he consented 
to accept the subordinate post of consul for 
the Sherbro country, which was after- 
wards, by undue influence, converted into a 
simple consular agency, under the Governor 
of Sierra Leone. Two = ago, Mr. Han- 
son returned to England on sick leave; and, 
during his stay, was placed upon the re- 
tired list, with a pension scarcely sufficient 
to keep him respectably in clothes. Nothing 
daunted, though deeply disappointed, Mr. 
IIanson turned his attention to commercial 
matters, and entered into arrangements with 
a London firm for carrying out a Govern- 
ment contract for the supply of teak to the 
Admiralty. His influence with the chiefs 
and the people of the Sherbro country 
—of which certain officials of high station at 
Sierra Leone were exceedingly jealous— 
enabled him to prosecute his enterprise with 
signal success, and under circumstances 
which, in any: case other than his own, 
would have resulted in a clear failure. His 
intention—as signified to a friend, in a letter 
which reached ,England by the same mail 
that brought the intelligence of his death— 
was to return to London shortly, with a view 
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to arrangements for extended operations. 
But this was not to be. 

During Mr. Hanson’s official residence at 
the Sherbro, he rendered good service to the 
anti-slavery cause, by capturing several 
slaver canoes, some with slaves on board, 
others fully equipped; and in numerous in- 
stances gave most valuable information to 
the officers of the cruiser squadron. To his 
exertions wholly, although they do not 
appear to have been appreciated at their 
just worth at head-quarters, the extinction 
of the slave-trade in the waters of the Sher- 
bro is,;due. Now he is no more, we may 
indulge the hope that Government will ‘do 
something for the orphans he has left, totally 
unprovided for, and redeem, by an act of 
generosity to them, its laches, in numerous 
instances, to himself. 

We believe there are many influential and 
wealthy gentlemen, to whom our late friend 
was favourably known, who would. not re- 
fuse a handsome contribution to a fund for 
educating and providing for his family. _He 
leaves a widow and four children. His 
eldest son was at Sierra Leone when the 
melancholy accident occurred which de- 
prived him of a father. He holds a sub- 
ordinate appointment there in the Customs. 
The three others were placed at boarding- 
school at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where they 
now are. The circumstances of the widow 
are rendered the’ more distressing by the 
protracted confinement of her second son, 
who, in oe last, fell down and 
broke his thigh. The case was one of the 
most critical, and for many months it was 
doubtful whether the leg would not have to 
be amputated at the hipjoint. Dr. Perochaud 
and Mr. Surgeon Whitehead, who have at- 
tended the lad throughout, with unremitting 
care, have, up to this time, saved the member; 
but another painful operation will probably 
have to be performed, before the limb can be 
pronounced perfectly safe; and it is at this 
critical moment the news arrives of the poor 
suffering lad’s father’s decease. The sad 
event will place the widow in great diffi- 
culty; and we trust the friends of Africa 
will rally round the Committee now forming, 
to promote a subscription for the bereaved 
family of the late Augustus William Hanson. 

Communications may be addressed, ad in- 
terim, to L. A. CHamERovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London. 


THE FREED MEN OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Tae following letter, addressed to a member 
of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, cannot fail to interest 
all who are watching the course of events in 
the United States of America, but more 
especially those who fare anxious as to the 
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results of an immediate emancipation of the 
slaves. James Miller M‘Kim is entitled to 
speak with authority upon this deeply-in- 
— and too wide publicity 
cannot be given to the important facts he 
has been instrumental in making known. 
We allow his communication to speak for 


itself. It reaches us at a most opportune 
moment, and should tend—wherever it is read 


—to dissipate much of the misgiving which 
exists, respecting the industrial bilities 


of the emancipated slave, and his willingness 
to labour for fair and regular wages.* 
.* Anti-Slavery Office, Philadelphia, Sept. 19th. 

‘*T was pleased to hear that you had re- 
printed, for gratuitous circulation, my ad- 
dress on the Freed Blacks of South Carolina ; 
pleased, not om my own account—though not 
wholly indifferent in that respect—but on ac- 
count of the cause which the address advocates. 

**The importance of the Port-Royal enter- 
prise cannot well be exaggerated, nor its signi- 
ficance easily be mistaken. It is a re-illustra- 
tion, made in the most convincing manner, for 
the benefit of this nation particularly, and of 
the world generally, of the duty, safety, and ex- 
pediency of doing right in any contingency; 
that ‘to cease to do évil and learn to do well;’ 
to ‘loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free,’ 
are as much the dictates of self-regarding policy, 
as of self-denying duty. 

“ The working of this Port-Royal experi- 
ment is in all respects—morally, socially, and 
economically—an absolute success. The state- 
ments made in the address were amply substan- 
tiated at the time, and have never since been 
impugned. 

‘*The experiment has been made under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. The result of 
a military necessity, it was undertaken with in- 
adequate means, suddenly extemporized, and has 
been conducted thus far in the midst of a raging 
and all-pervading civil war. 

“The Port-Royal blacks are of the worst 
grade of their class. They are plantation slaves, 
the progeny of plantation slaves of unmixed 
African descent. Gnarled and twisted in body, 
uncouth in form and feature, they shew in their 
persons the effects of a century’s degradation. 
And yet these life-long chattel slaves de- 
humanized in law, and degraded, in fact, to the 
extent of human power, when suddenly trans- 
formed into free-labourers, go to work, and con- 
tinue to work peactfully, happily, and indus- 
triously. 

“The transition is as easy as it is sudden. 
There is no jar. The problem is solved. The 
difficulties vanish. The expediency of emanci- 
pation is proved. Itis proved under our own 


eyes, on our own soil, and in that portion of it | 
where it seemed most improbable. This nation | 
can, whenever it chooses, change its system of | 
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slave-labour for that of free-labour, without any 
shock to the social or political fabric. 

This is the significance of the Port-Royal ex- 
periment, and this it is that gives it its ime 
portance. I am pleased at the evidence fur- 
nished by your act referred to, that the matter 
is justl} appreciated on your side of the water. 
I trust that good will come of what you have 
done. It seems impossible that any one can 
read on this subject, without beimg interested 
and personally benefited. God is teaching great 
lessons by the works of his providence in this 
country. People of all nations should take heed. 
America and Americans are not alone im fault. 
But we have sinned, and we must suffer till we 
repent. We hesitate: we are afraid of conse- 
quences ; but the good God is scourging us up to 
the point of obedience. Our adversities— in their 
nature and circumstances—shew that God has 
us in his care as a people, and He is purging us 
from our ‘dross and sin; so we kiss the rod 
that strikes us. * Respectfully yours, 


“J. M. M‘Kum.” 


Tn addition to the experience of Mr. J. M. 
M ‘Kim, we have the evidence of the Rev. 
Mansfield French, prominently identified, 
from the outset, with the Port-Royal expe- 
riment, and who, in the course of an ad- 
dress, recently delivered at the Church of 
the ritans, New York, (the Rev. G. 
Chever’s,) gave the following testimony to 
the success of the effort, as reported in the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard : 

NEGRO INDUSTRY. 


** Those who accuse the negroes of indolence 
and unthriftiness not only do the poor black 
man cruel injustice, but speak directly in de- 
fiance of the facts, On the plantations marked 
out for their labour by the Government, and 
controlled by the Superintendants of the Freed- 
men’s Association, not only did the negroes, who 
came tothe flag for freedom, thoroughly culti- 
vate their allotted portions, and perform the 
extra tasks assigned them, but in very many in- 
stances tilled five times as much ground for 
themselves ; and a large number of them now 
have saved from two dollars to fifty dollars this 
season out of their earnings for themselves. 
There sat in the audience a poor coloured 
woman from Georgia, an escaped slave, who had 
laid by full fifty dollars in that way to bring 
North, but had been robbed of it on her way 
hither. On their own portion of ground the 
negroes raised the little corn, cotton, rice, pota- 
toes, and melons they themselves required, and 
a quantity for sale besides. To do this they rose 
early and watched late, and not only was their 
zeal in this work of self-emancipation from 





poverty a marvel, but so cheerful and contented 


* We have delayed the Reporter to introduce 
this important communication,—(Ep. A. S. R.) 
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were they withal, that there was no danger what- | 


ever, should they universally gain their freedom, 
that the North would be overrun with them, 
and the price of labour diminished, but the con- 
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the letters and words of one and two syllables to 
be pronounced and spelt aloud. One venerable 
patriarch of seventy-five, after a few lessons, 


| distinguished himself in spelling; and when asked 


trary would hold good. The plantations of the | 
teeming South would be cultivated and made to | 


produce as they had never done before, by free- 
labour, and the process would be superintended 
by Northern farmers, or others imbued with 
similar principles... The climate there was by 
no means so unhealthy as it had been repre~ 
sented, and the resources of life were in profuse 
abundance. 
picture of the improvements introduced into the 
home-life of the negroes ; how, as they began to 
feel free and earn an independent subsistence, 
their cabins were whitewashed, swept clean, kept 
order, pictures and maps cut from illustrated 
newspapers were pasted up on the’ walls by the 
women as a decoration, the rivalry in neatness 
thus produced, and the general elevating and 
refining effect. On his representation, the com- 
manding-officers and the Society had permitted 
him to introduce into some twenty-five of the 
cabins on twenty-five different plantations what 
had never been known before—a window with 
panes eight by twelve inches in dimension. To 
this luxury of life were subsequently added tables 
three by four feet, good strong tin wash-basins 
and soap, stout bed-ticks, which the negro 
women themselves made up, and, finally, a small 
looking-glass for each cabin. The effect of the 
father of the family, sitting at the head of his 
new table, while his sable wife and children ga- 
thered around it, and pronouncing a benediction 
on the humble fare, was very touching. Hitherto 
they had boiled their hominy, &c., in a common 
skillet, and eaten it out of oyster-shells when 
and wherever they could, some in-doors and 
some cutside, in every variety of attitude. The 
ludicrous pranks of both old and young darkies, 
on eyeing themselves for the first time in the 
mirror, were amusingly described. 
THE PIETY 
of the negroes was declared to be so deep, so 
strong, and so trustful, that the Doctor declared 
he ever felt uplifted and exalted in contemplating 
it. They all fully and sincerely believed that | 
God was in the new things they beheld, and was 
working irresistibly for them. 

THE SCHOOLS 
established were numerous, and successful be- | 
yond all previous belief. They numbered in all 
from 3000 to 5000 learners, of all sexes and all | 
ages, from tiny childhood up to decrepid age. 
The thirst, the appetite, and aptitude ofall these | 
pupils was surprising; and it was a touching | 
Spectacle to see mothers with babes at their | 
breast, old grey-headed men and matrons sitting | 
about—some on benches, some on the floor, fol- | 
lowing the wand of the teacher as it pointed out | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Dr. French here drew a pleasing | 
| two young women, one from Jacksonville, Fla, 





, amazement. 


why he took such trouble in his old age, replied, 
that, old as he was, he wanted to learn to read 
the blessed book (the Bible) when he ‘ went over 
Jordan.” At Fernandina the Doctor opened a 
school on the very first day with 112 pupils, and 
on the second it was largely increased, the juve- 
niles alone numbering 107. He there called in 
to his assistance a soldier from the noble Ninth 
Maine Regiment, and, among his classes, found 


and the other from Georgia, who could read quite 
well, and these, too, he got to assist. He found 
that these girls also possessed rich voices and 


| rare talents for music, and, with their aid, 


opened a singing class. One lovely afternoon, at 
the close of the usual exercises, there was a 
pause—the strangest, most impressive pause the 
Doctor ever felt—and then, suddenly the clear 
round full voice of the Florida girl opened with— 


‘John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
ground ;’ 
and by magic the whole singing-class, sixty in 
number, chimed in, bringing out the chorus with 
an effect that made him weep.. Where they had 
learned it he could not conjecture; but it was 
given with wonderful precision and vigour, and 
created a great sensation in the town. The 
windows of the large public building in which 
they sang being out, the ‘Secesh Union’ people 
of the place—the only kind of Union people 
down there — swarmed about the premises in 
While the class sang they were 


| joined by forty more scholars; ard the entire 
one hundred marched around and around, keep= 


ing time to the cadence. 


Yet, when the Doctor 
spoke to a Massachusetts lady, who had lived 
South several years, and had two pianos in her 
house, to solicit her aid in giving the coloured 
songstress an opportunity to receive instruction, 
she pompously declined, saying, that she deemed 
it ‘derogatory to the character of the sex.’”’ 


We also find the following im the corre- 
spondence of the New-York Times: 


‘* While speaking of the negroes, let me pre- 
sent a few statistics, obtained from an official 
source, respecting the success which has crowned 
the experiment of employing them as free paid 
labourers uyon the plantations. The popu- 


‘lation of the division (including Port Royal, 
| St. Helena, and Ladies’ Islands, with the smaller 


ones thereto adjacent, but excluding Hilton 
Head and its surroundings) is as follows: 


Ditties oa. oo ae 
Non-effective . . . . . SLO 
Total . 6927 
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“The ‘number of acres under cultivation on 
the same islands is : - 
i kee as hc 
Ofcotton . «.... - S384 
Of potatoes ... . . 1407 
‘A little calculation will shew that the 
negroes raised enough corn and potatoes to sup- 
port themselves, besides a ‘crop of cotton (now 
ripe), somewhat smaller, it is true, than in 
former years, but still of very considerable value 
to the Government.” 


© 
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A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 
W5 regret that pressure of other matter pre- 
vents our giving, in the present number, the 
report of a meeting which was held at the 
residence of Dr. Hodgkin, at the close of 
July last, to promote a mission to Dahomey. 

e Missionary, in the present instance, is 
Mr. William Craft, whose romantic history 
and remarkable escape, with his wife, from 
Slavery, are notorious items of contem- 
poraneous Anti-Slavery history. Since his 
residence in this country, Mr. Craft has ac- 
quired the esteem and confidence of a large 
circle, and his many friends are now solicited 
to promote the project he has formed of 
gong to mey, on a peaceful Mission to 

e King. -ylbaes pam nahe ss Picmgny tg 
the statement he read at Dr. Hodgkin’s, on the 
eccasion of the meeting already referred to. 

It is now eight months since we first 
learnt that Mr. Craft, deeply affected by the 
recital of the atrocities perpetrated at the 
annual custom of the Dahomians, became 
impressed with the conviction that it was 
his duty, as a Christian African, to under- 
take a Mission to the King of Dahomey, 
with a view to. endeavour to induce him, by 
friendly remonstrance and representation, to 
relinquish the “custom,” and to discontinue 
slave-tradi The design was favourably 
entertained by the few persons to whom Mr. 
Craft then submitted it, in its crude form, 
and they encouraged him to proceed. He 
has since m his plans, and we are 
asked to further the appeal he makes for 
funds to carry them out. 

While we earnestly recommend that the 
British Government should send a special 
commissioner to the King of Dahomey, direct 
from the Queen, to confer, and, if possible, 
treat with him, for the abolition of slave- 
trading from his dominions, and of the 
“annual custom,” we gladly encourage the 
individual effort of an earnest, single-minded 
man like William Craft, whose motives com- 
mand our unqualified respect. If he should 
fail in accomplishing all he desires, he may, 
nevertheless, achieve something, and pave 
the way for such a commission as we are of 
opinion it is the duty.of the Government to 
send out. His good words may full, like 
the seed by the wayside, and germinate and 
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bear fruit, which others may gather, or he 
may have, himself, the satisfaction of reap- 
ing his own harvest, in the form of 

able and friendly assuranees from the King, 
that he is willing and ready “to — 
with a man, with a head, who come 
from the Queen of England.” 

Looking, therefore, first, at the impulse 
which has prompted William Craft to under- 
take this mission; secondly, at his motives 
and purpose; and, thirdly, at the means he 
contemplates employing, he has our sin- 
cerest wishes for his success; and we shall 
feel a real pleasure in promoting his plans to 
the utmost extent of our ability. 

Turn we, now, to the views expressed by 


a cotemporary. In the African Times of 
the 28rd Oct. is an article on Dahomey, 


purporting to give “the opinions of persons 
many years resident in Dahomey,” upon the 
subject of the recent “custom ” there. The 
editor adds that he gives them “ with no 
essential alteration.” It is not clear to our 
mind whether the editor adopts these views 
as his own, and on behalf of the ware | 
of which the African Times is the repute 
official organ. We can, however, scarcely con- 
ceive any professedly Christian Society, whose 
main, sole object, is to civilize and chris- 
tianize Africa, deliberately advocating such 
a policy as is suggested in the subjoined 
extract : 

‘“‘ The only remedy that we can find suggested 
is, that this King and people should be made to 
feel that there is a power superior to their’s ; 
that they ought to be summoned to come to terms 
with England as regards an entire change of 
system, and the adoption of all that is for 
civilizing Africa; that they should be told if the 
refuse, war will be declared against them; an 
that, if they consent, the English should occupy 
Whydah, without which precaution the King and 
people might become worse than ever, in a montiz 
or two after. The — and people, it is thought, 
ought to be plainly told that England intends,, 
by God’s help, to civilize Africa, and that she 
will remove any obstacle she finds in the way, 
by fair means if possible, or else by force; that 
they of Dahomey are among the obstacles; that 
they must give up all their atrocities, and join 
with the civilized world in efforts for the good 
and enlightenment of Africa.” 

Much more, in the same strain and — 
follows; and we are tempted to ask, if the 
editor does not adopt these views as his own, 
on behalf of the Society, whose mouthpiece 
heis, why he does not repudiate them in un- 
mmistakenble language? We confess we ~ 
deeply regret to find an appearance of direct 
sanction given to this sanguinary and 
aggressive policy, in the organ of a Society 
which professes the desire to civilize Africa 
by Christian means. We know members af 
that Society who will feel that their prim. 
ciples are seriously compromised by the ads 
vocacy of measures such as are recommended 
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in the article under notice, and who would 
most strenously oppose their being carried 
into effect. 

We are inclined to lay unusual stress upon 
the appearance of this article, because it is 
not the first of the kind which has found its 
Way mto our cotemporary’s columns, and 
because it advises the occupation and an- 
nexation of Whydah, and the taking of the 
whole sea-bo from the Gold Coast to 

under the protection of the Queen. 
We hold to the principle, that if Africa is to 
be civilized and Christianized at all, it is to 
be accomplished only by Christian means, 
amongst which we do not reckon war. Be- 
sides, and granting that the “custom of 
Dahomey ” is most barbarous and cruel, re- 
volting in the extreme, what right have we, 
as a nation, or has our Government as such, 
to interfere by force of arms to suppress it? 
A raid into Dahomey, for the abblition of 
the “ custom,” would be about as reasonable 
as a hostile expedition against the Chinese, 
for the suppression of opium-eating and 
smoking. We feel most deeply for the poor 
victims of Dahomian barbarity, and regret, 
as sincerely as any one, the cruel fate of the 
native Christians of Sierra Leone and 
Ishagga, who fell, by the adverse fortune of 
war, into the hands of King Badahung. 
But it must be borne in mind that they were 
among this barbarous monarch’s enemies, or 
whom he regarded in this light, and that the 
native-Afriean custom, like that of the 
Chinese, sanctions the putting of prisoners 
of war to death by torture. Itis not so long 
since the country was horrified by the re- 
cital of a massacre of prisoners, to the num- 
ber of some thousands, captured by the Tae- 
pings, our allies, yet we did not find the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society advocating an 
invasion of China for the purpose of putting 
a stop to the Tae-ping system of wholesale 
slaughter, notwithstanding that its office is 
to protect the Aborigines throughout the 
world. Once admit the righteousness of the 
licy referred to, and we would ask where 
itis tostop. It would take us at once into 
Spain, and prompt an aggressive movement 
against the Spanish Government, which has 
just condemned to ten years’ penal servitude 
in the galleys—in other words, to ten years’ 
continuous torture—the Protestant Mata- 
moras and others, for simply professing and 
promulgating the Christian religion accord- 
to their convictions. 
he writer of the article alludes in the 
vaguest terms to the “persons many years 
resident in Dahomey,” who suggest an 
ive policy. If they are mag ee 

e very fact of their having been al owed 
to reside in the country for “many years” 
is prima facia evidence that the European is 
res there, and tells directly against 
those who aver that no European is safe; 
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and, in our opinion, they are making a very 
ungrateful return for the hospitality ex- 
tended to them, and acting the part of 
traitors, to advise “war” against Dahomey, 
if the King and his people should not choose 
to change their system, and adopt “all that is 
good for civilizing Africa,” including, of 
course, our system of warfare. We do pro- 
test, most emphatically and earnestly, 
against the policy not repudiated by the 
editor of the African Times, and, we may 
conclude, accepted by the African- Aid 

iety. Tosay “that England intends, by 
God’s help, to civilize Africa,” and, in the 
same sentence, that she will do it “ by fair 
means or by force,” sounds like blasphemy. 
The Saviour of mankind did not inculcate 
his doctrines in this wise; and nothing has 
more contributed to bring them into con- 
tempt with the rude tribes of mankind than 
the warlike policy of professing Christians, 
and their lawless behaviour towards them. 
We avow that we have no faith in the civi- 
lizing power; of the sword or the bullet, nor 
even of those favourite persuasives — the 
Congreve rocket and the Minie ball* We 
do believe that the King of Dahomey is 
amenable to respectful treatment, and that he 
would not only not refuse, but would gladly 
and courteously receive, a commissioner 
from England, specially sent over to him, 
in state, to confer with him in the Queen’s 
name, as to the best mode of putting an end 
to the barbarities which are now practised in 
his kingdom.. We are deeply impressed 
with the conviction that such a mission 
would be far more likely to succeed than 
any peremptory demand for change, urged 
at the muzzle of the cannon. 

The subjoined, from the Dial of the 25th 
October, is so much to the point, that, not- 
withstanding its length, we transfer it to our 
columns : 

** We have not heard much of the King of 
Dahomey lately. The indignation excited by 
his Grand Custom, with its scenes of indescrib- 
able horror, has given place to apathy and for- 
getfulness. As far as the public generally are 
cerned, Dahomey might have been blotted out of 
the world, and its people have ceased to exist. 
But yet the Dahomians are probably sharpening 
their spears for another foray upon their neigh- 
bours, and looking forward to a new carnival of 
blood. When the hideous tragedy is repeated 
everybody will wake up to a consciousness of the 
existence of Dahomey, and the desirableness of 
endeavouring to put an end to the barbarous 
practices with which its name is associated. The 
popular as well as the official remedy in all such 
cases is a military or naval expedition. Blow 
up Whydah or batter down the walls of Abomey ! 
Such is the mode prescribed for converting Daho- 





* Vide the late Mr. Consul Foote’s des- 
ge relating to the bombardment of Porto. 
ovo.—(Ep. A. S. R.) 
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mey to civilization or restraining its appetite for | 


murder, But we may rest assured that by no 
such instrumentality will savage tribes be re- 
deemed from the barbarism, or will civilization 
bring forth fruit in the abodes of Pagan cruelty 
and superstition. No; there is a better way 
than this ; one which is infinitely more likely to 
succeed, although it has about it no smell of 
gunpowder or taint of violence. If a British 
army succeeded in abolishing the evil customs of 
Dahomey by force, the new and better state of 
things would not last. ‘Fear is a bad preserver 
of any thing that is intended long to endure.’ 
‘Mr. William Craft, a coloured gentleman 
who is well known for his remarkable escape 
from Slavery in Georgia, and also for the peril 
to which he was exposed in Boston after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, has conceived 
the idea of visiting Dahomey with a view to in- 
duce the King to abandon the cruel’ rites of his 
rig <a and to encourage legitimate commerce 
in his dominions. Some persons imagine that 
such an enterprise must of necessity be Quixotic 
and foolhardy. Some risk must of course be run 
by a residence in an uncivilized country and be- 
neath a tropical sun. Exposure to danger is a 
position in which every traveller in distant 
climes must expect to be placed. But we do not 
believe there is much that is peculiar or excep- 
tional in the danger to be apprehended from a 
— in Dahomey. All the tribes in Western 
rica practise barbarous and revolting snpersti- 
tions; and the King of Dahomey only differs 
from the chiefs of that part of the continent ge- 
nerally by the snaijuitelle ofhis sacrifices. His 
people are ferocious in war, and doom the pri- 
soners whom they capture either to the execu- 
tioner or the slave barracoon; but we believe 
that strangers, whose mission is a peaceful one, 
may enjoy in his territories comparative safety 
and protection. This is the opinion of gentle- 
men, who, from their acquaintance with Daho- 
mey, are well able to judge. Seeing that the 
Missionaries, by moral influence alone, have 
converted to Christianity, and elevated in the 
social scale, thousands of negroes who have been 
as deeply sunk in barbarism as the King of 
Dahomey, we do not see why Mr. Craft should 
not achieve a reasonable measure of success. 
Besides, a similar attempt has been made in 
another quarter, and with the most successful 
results. Years ago the system of human sacri- 
fices appeared to be as firmly rooted in Old Cala- 
bar as in Dahomey; but by the efforts of Mis- 
sionaries and traders, King Ego was induced 
to give it up, and guarantee its permanent dis- 
continuance. The Dahomians are evidently ig- 
norant of the resources of their country, and 
require to be weaned from the love of war. This 
can only be done by offering them good advice 
and friendly co-operation. If they can be taught 
the value of palm-oil and cotton, which latter 
commodity grows wild throughout the country, 
they will gradually acquire a distaste for their 
slave-hunting expeditions. Self-interest will 
prepare the way for religious teaching ; and we 
would fain hope that in time the lower motive 
will entirely give place to the higher. Mr. Craft, 
it should be remembered, does not intend to make 
& hasty visit. On the contrary, he will reside 
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in thecapital of Dahomey for several months, 
and hold interviews, not only with the King, but 
with as many chiefs as possible; for in: that 
country, while the sovereign rules the people, 
the chiefs, in their turn, rule the sovereign. 
This certainly seems to us to be both a good and 
necessary undertaking. That, instead of exter- 
minating the Dahomians, an attempt should be 
made to civilize them, is a proposition which 
appears to us to be self-evident. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Craft is eminently fitted for the 
arduous task in which he is about to engage. 
He has courage tempered with discretion, intel- 
ligence of a high order, and withal faith in the 
utility and probable success of his mission. The 
best proof that he is regarded as the right man 
in the right place is afforded by the liberality 
with which the friends of the negro have already 
subscribed towards the fund necessary to meet 
the expense of the mission. We trust, however, 
that the genera] public will take some part of 
the burthen. Let them share with others the 
honour of attempting to save innocent life, and 
to purge human nature, at least in Dahomey, 
from the infamy of revelling in massacre and 
blood. 

‘* Since the foregoing was written, Commander 
Perry’s letter to the Governor of Lagos, describ- 
ing some recent atrocities at Abomey, has met 
our eye. Any thing more horrible it is impos- 
sible to imagine; but it is to be observed, that in 
this case, as well as in those that have gone 
before, the poor creatures who suffered martyr- 
dom were prisoners of war. The barbarities per- 
petrated on this occasion furnish an additional 
reason why some earnest effort should be made 
to win Dahomey to commerce and Christianity.” 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


PRESIDENT Lincoln has decreed Emancipa- 
tion! On the 22nd of September last, he 
issued a proclamation, by virtue of which 
4,000,000 human beings are to be reinstated 
in their natural rights. It will be a memo- 
rable day in the annals of the great struggle 
for the freedom of an oppressed and a 
despised race, and whatsoever the alleged 
shortcomings of the measure may be, the 
friends of humanity have reason to rejoice 
at its promulgation, and to accept it 
frankly and unreservedly. The President 
informed the deputation which honoured 
him with a serenade, that what he did, he 
did after very full deliberation, and under a 
very heavy sense of responsibility ; and that 
it was now for the country and the world to 
pass judgment on it, and, may be, take 
action upon it. 

The world—by which Mr. Lincoln meant 
the public opinion of Europe—has not ac- 
cepted the Proclamation as Mr. Lincoln 
and his colleagues expected. It has elicited 
no expression of sympathy; we fear, because 
it has been recognised as a measure exacted 
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from them by the exigency of the situation. 
In his Proclamation, the President sets 
forth that ‘‘the war will be prosecuted for 
the object of practically restoring the con- 
stitutional relation between the United 
States and the people thereof, in which 
States that relation is or may be suspended 
or disturbed ;” and ‘“‘that on the Ist of 
January, in the year of our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
persons held as slaves within any State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and for ever, free.” Mr. 
Seward, in his circular to all the diplomatic 
and consular agents of the United States, 
dated on the same day as the Emancipation 
Proclamation, informs them, and, through 
them, the world, that ‘‘in the opinion of 
the President, the moment has come to 
place the great fact more clearly before the 
people of the rebel States, and to make 
them understand, that if these States per- 
sist in imposing upon the country the 
choice between the dissolution of this Go- 
vernment, at once necessary and beneficial, 
and the abolition of Slavery, it is the 
Union, and not Slavery, that must be 
maintained and saved. With this object,” 
he adds, ‘‘the President is about to pub- 
lish a Proclamation, in which he announces 
that Slavery will no longer be recognised 
in any of the States which shall be in re- 
bellion on the 1st of January next. While 
all the good and wise men of all countries 
will recognise this measure as a just and 
proper military act, intended to deliver 
the country from a terrible civil war, they 
will recognise, at the same time, the 
moderation and magnanimity with which 
the Government proceeds in a matter so 
solemn and important.” 

There can be no mistaking this plain 
language of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward’s, 
This act of Emancipation is a military act, 
arising out of a military necessity, and it is 
to be carried out by military officers, as 
well as by the general Executive. Philan- 
thropic motives have no ostensible share in 
it. The measure is cold and decisive. It 
is the supplement of the Confiscation Act— 
which was, in reality, though not in name— 
an Emancipatory Act, and of other kindred 
measures adopted by Congress during the 
last session. No one, then, ought to doubt 
its sincerity, nor, regarded from the point 
of view of expediency, is it fairly open to 
cavil. Our own Act of Emancipation was 
coupled with an apprenticeship system, 
which Abolitionists condemned, and which 
came to an untimely end. The French 
Act was accompanied with restrictions 
upon the freed coloured people, which in 
their operation have proved onerous. Por- 
tugal decreed Emancipation in twenty years, 
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from the year 1856; nearly a generation: 
finally, Holland has adopted Emancipation, 
but surrounded freedom with restrictions 
not in accordance with the spirit of the act 
itself. Whilst the Legislatures of all these 
countries were urged to their act of na- 
tional justice, by the philanthropists, in the 
samme way as public opinion, influenced by 
the American Abolitionists, and stimulated 
by events, has brought conviction to the 
mind of the President, it is not to be denied 
that political expediency was, in each most 
prominent case, the ruling motive. 

We offer these remarks, because the op- 
ponents of the Federal Government in this 
country, making hollow professions of hu- 
manity, affect to disbelieve in the sincerity 
of the President’s Proclamation, and allege 
against it, that consideration for the slaves 
has not entered into his calculations as an 
element of his decision. This may be so, 
but it does not therefore vitiate the mea- 
sure, nor detract from its importance; and 
we consider it to be the duty of the anti- 
slavery party in this country to accept 
President Lincoln’s emancipation measure 
in the most liberal spirit, and to direct 
their efforts, and use their influence, to keep 
him up to it. 

One thing is quite certain. However 
much it may be cavilled at by others, the 
4,000,000 slaves who are to benefit by it 
are not likely to look very closely into the 
motives which have led to the promulga- 
tion of the measure. 

There is no likelihood that the Act will 
be inoperative, if we are to judge by its 
first-fruits. Thirteen Governors of as many 
loyal States have, in the name of the 
people of those States, fully endorsed it, 
and it will have a majority in Congress 
to sustain it. The Republican party of 
course adopts it, and it will be supported 
by tlie Abolitionists. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Democrats—who are the 
friends and the natural allies of the Seces- 
sionists—will adopt it willingly, but the 
pressure of events will compel them to give 
it a qualified approval, so that, politically, 
the measure is a strong one. As a military 
one, its importance can scarcely be exag- 
gerated, and it will assuredly, though per- 
haps not immediately, be the means of 
gaining, for President Lincoln, that amount 
of moral support which the public opinion 
of Europe will decree him, and of which 
the Federal Government and the exponents 
of popular sentiment in the North, allege 
has been hitherto denied to them. 

Let us consider how the Proclamation is 
working actually. The news has, probably,’ 
not yet penetrated much further than the 
districts immediately contiguous to the lo- 
calities occupied by the Northern armies. 
Its diffusion, however, is a mere question 
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of time, and there are so many points of 
contact between the free e of labour 
and their kindred, that no leng time can 
—s elapse ere the entire slave popula- 
tion will be in full possession of all that 
they need to know: in a word, they are 
free. In the meanwhile, it is deeply in- 
teresting to note how the slaves who have 
acquired the knowledge of the coming event 
are behaving. 

A corespondent of the New-York World, 
writing from New Orleans, under date of 
the 1st October, says : 


**One of the most interesting and significant 
things in this connection is the fact, that, a 
few days ago, a ‘ delegation of slaves,’ belonging 
to Maunsel White, one of the oldest and wealthiest 
planters of the parish of St. Bernard, below the 
city, called to see General Shepley, and asked, as 
citizens, for an audience of the Governor of the 
State. The request was granted; and these 
men informed the General that they came for 
freedom: they said their fellow-servants in 
other places were all leaving their masters, and 
that they wished also to improve their condition, 
but that it was not clear to their minds how 
was the best way to do so. They emphatically 
said, however, that they did not intend to labour 
much, ‘if they could help it, without remune- 
ration; and they concluded their requests and 
protests by asking that, if they remained peace- 
ably at home, they might have fair wages secured 
to them for their services. General Shepley 
treated the matter with great consideration, and, 
after conferring with General Butler, permission 
was granted to these men to make terms with 
their master, who consented to have a partner 
in the transaction; and these men have gone 
to work, not as slaves, but as hired men.” 


Brigadier General Neal Dow, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the United-Kingdom 
Alliance, writes as follows, from Port St. 
Philip, under date of the 28th September : 

* As to the institution of Slavery, it is virtu- 
ally overthrown already ; indeed it is literally so, 
everywhere within our military lines. The slaves 
think themselves free, and will not work for 
their masters unless they choose to do so, and 
unless they are paid. Many masters now pay 
their slaves, some ten dollars, some twelve dollars 
a month; and some stipulato to give them one- 
third of their entire crop for their labour in 
saving it! The slaves leave their masters as 
they please, and go away without fear; norjhave 
they the least fear of the old despotism. I have 
now about 600 of them at these forts constantly 
employed in Government service, and they have 
no fear at any time to go back to the plantations 
to get their things. They have no fear of their 
masters, nor of the laws of Louisiana. They 
rightly judge that these latter are no longer of 
any account. Some time ago I went into a 
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| large village, and hearing that a loyal man was 
confined in the gaol, I went to it, and made the 
keeper exhibit his list of prisoners. Among them 
were many slaves, who were committed for ‘safe 
keeping,’ and three whites on a charge of 
murder. I demanded to see the slaves, and was 
taken into a large airy room, occupied by the al- 
leged murderers. In the floor of this apartment 
was a trap-door, which the keeper raised, bidding 
the slaves come up, which they did. The effluvia 
coming up from the den below were so offensive 
that my otlicers could not endure it. After a 
little I looked down into the hole, and found it 
a wretched place, with only two small heavily- 
grated windows for light and air. They were in 
confinement under the laws of Louisiana, but I 
bade them go, and they went! This was 
trampling those laws under foot, and the slaves 
all understand since that time that they are no 
longer in bondage by the law, for the slave laws 
are null. Many plantations are abandoned by 
their owners, and I am taking possession of them. 
Yesterday I sent an officer to a great establish- 
ment, the crops of which, now upon the ground, 
are 1000 hogsheads of sugar, besides great quan- 
tities of other produce, worth in all over 100,000 
dollars. All the whites are gone, leaving 100 
negroes behind, and my office is to superintend 
the estate and secure the crops; and this week I 
shall take possession of two other great planta- 
tions in the same way and for the same purposes. 
In Louisiana, before the war, negroes sold for 
more money than any other State, because the 
sugar-planters were making immense profits, 
and were continually extending the cultivation 
of the cane. At present slaves are without value 
here, and there is no market for them what- 


| ever.” 


These facts, and the success of the Port- 
Royal experiment cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as highly encouraging, 
tending as they do to shew that the 
negroes may be expected to work better 
for their own benefit, for those who accept 
the changed relation, and employ them 
at wages, than they ever did under the 
stimulus of coercion. We do not share 
the apprehensions of those who profess to 
believe that the Act of Emancipation will 
be the signal for a general rising of the 
negroes, and for a massacre of the whites, 
We will even’go further, and affirm, upon 
the authority of a Secessionist leader, who 
himself assured us that his opinion was 
shared by his colleagues, that the slave- 
owners do not themselves entertain fears 
of a slave revolt. They foresee and dread, 
from motives essentially selfish, but quite 
natural under the circumstances, the dis- 
organization of their system of labour, but, 
not wise in their own generation, will not 
take steps to provide for the coming new 

order of things. 
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Virtually, the Act of Emancipation is 
already in operation, for the Confiscation 
Act of last session of Congress is being 
carried out; so that when the last change 
comes, the transition will not be every- 
where sudden. That so great a social 
revolution may be accomplished without 
partial disturbance, we may fervently hope 
and pray ; for should it be otherwise, and 
the day of freedom in the United States be 
clouded by any calamities, even though con- 
fined to localities and traceable to pre- 
ventible causes, the cause of the free negro 
everywhere will suffer, and his race will re- 
main for years under opprobrium. 

Finally, while philanthropists may re- 
joice at the prospect of the speedy libera- 
tion from bondage of 4,000,000 slaves, the 
friends of humanity, of human progress, 
of free government, may likewise exult in 
the prospective release of a nation of 
twenty millions from the thrall of one of 
the worst and most unscrupulous of oli- 
garchies, and from the evil influences of 
the most immoral of institutions. 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE 
NEGROES. 


In the Summary of a former Number we 
referred to the reception, by President Lin- 
coln, of a deputation of coloured men, who 
waited upon him to hear the views of the 
Executive in relation to the future of the 
coloured population. The interview took 
place at the White House, Washington, in 
the afternoon of the 14th of August last. 
The deputation was introduced by the Rev. 
J. Mitchell, Commissioner of Emigration; 
and we subjoin, from the Liberator, a report 
of the proceedings : 


** The deputation being seated, the President, 
after a few preliminary observations, informed 
them that a sum of money had been appropriated 
by Congress, and placed at his disposal, for the 
purpose of aiding the colonization in some coun- 
try of the people, or a portion of them, of African 
descent, thereby making it his duty, as it had for 
a long time been his inclination, to favour that 
cause. And why he asked, should the people of 
your race be colonized, and where? Why should 
they leave this country? This is, perhaps, the 
first question for proper consideration. You and 
we are of a different race. We have between us 
a broader difference than exists between almost 
any other two races. Whether it is right or 
wrong, I need not discuss, but this physical dif- 
ference is a great disadvantage to us both, as I 
think your race suffer very greatly, many of 
them by living among us, while ours suffer from 
your presence. In a word, we suffer on each 
side. If this is admitted, it affords a reason at 
least why we should beseparated. You here are 
freemen, I suppose? (A Voice—‘ Yes, Sir.) 
Perhaps you have long been free, or all your 
lives. Your race are suffering, in my opinion, 
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the greatest wrong inflicted on any people; but 
even when you cease to be slaves, you are yet far 
removed from being placed on an equality with 
the white race. You are cut off from many of 
the advantages which the other race enjoy. The 
aspiration of men is to enjoy equality with the 
best men when free; but on this broad continent, 
not a single man of your race is made the equal 
of a single man of ours, Go where you are treated 
the best, and the ban is still upon yon. I do not 
propose to discuss this, but to present it as a fact 
with which we have to deal. I cannot alter it if 
I would. 

“It is a fact about which we all think and 
feel alike—I and you. We look to our condition, 
owing to the existence of the two races on this 
continent. I need not recount to you the effects 
upon white men growing out of the institution 
of Slavery. I believe in its general evil effects 
on the white race. See our present condition; 
the country engaged in war; our white mem 
cutting one another’s throats; none knowing 
how far it will extend. And then consider what 
we know to be the truth. But for your race 
among us, there could not be a war, alth 
many men engaged on either side do not care for 
you one way or the other. Nevertheless, I ree 
peat, without the institution of Slavery and the 
coloured race as a basis, the war could not have 
an existence. It is better for us both, therefore, 
to be separated. I know that there are free mem 
among you, who, even if they could better their 
condition, are not as much inclined to go out of 
the country as those who, being slaves, could ob- 
tain their freedom on this condition. I suppose 
one of the principal difficulties in the way of 
colonization is, that the free coloured man can- 
not see that his comfort would be advanced by 
it. You may believe you can live in Washing~ 
ton, or elsewhere in the United States, the re< 
mainder of your life, perhaps better than you 
can in any foreign country; hence you may 
come to the conclusion that you have nothing 
to do with the idea of going to a foreign country. 
This is (I speak in no unkind sense) an ex= 
tremely selfish view of the case, but you ought 
to do something to help those who are not so 
fortunate as yourselves. 

‘There is an unwillingness on the part of your 
people, harsh as it may be for you free coloured 
people, to remain with us. Now, if you could 
give a start to the white people, you would opex 
a wide door for many to be made free. We 
with those who are not free at the beginni 
and whose intellects are clouded by Slavery. 
We have very poor material to start with. If 
intelligent coloured people, such as are before me, 
would move in this matter,‘ much might be ac- 
complished. It is exceedingly important that we 
have meh, at the beginning, capable of thinking 
as white men, and not those who have been sys- 
tematically oppressed. There is much to en- 
courage you. For the sake of your race, you 
should sacrifice something of your present com- 
fort, for the purpose of being as grand in that 
respect as the white people. It is a cheering 
thought throughout life, that something can be 
done to ameliorate the condition of those who 
have been subjeet to the hard usages of the 
world. It is difficult to make a man miserable, 
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while he feels he is worthy of himself, and claims 
kindred to the great God who made him. In the 
American revolutionary war, sacrifices were 
made by men engaged in it, but they were 
cheered by the future. General Washington 
himself endured greater physical hardship than 
if he had remained a British subject; yet he was 
a happy man, because he was engaged in bene- 
— his race—something for the children of his 
neighbours, having none of his own. 

** The colony of Liberia has been in existence 
along time. In a certain sense, it is a success. 
The old President of Liberia, Roberts, has just 
been with me—the first time I ever saw him. 
He says they have within the bounds of that 
colony between 300,000 and 400,000 people, or 
more than in some of our old States, such as 
Rhode Island and Delaware, or in some of our 
newer States, and less than in some of our larger 
ones. They are not all American colonists or 
their descendants. Something less than 12,000 
have been sent thither from this country. Many 
of the original settlers have died ;_ yet, like people 
elsewhere, their offspring outnumbers those de- 
ceased. The question is, if the coloured people 
are ‘persuaded to go anywhere, why not there ? 
One reason for an unwillingness to do so is that 
some of you would rather remain within reach of 
the country of your nativity. I do not know 
how much attachment you may have toward our 
race. It does not strike me that you have the 
greatest reason to love them; but still you are 
attached to them, at all events. The place I am 
thinking about having for a colony is Central 
America, It is nearer us than Liberia—not 
much more than one-fourth as far as Liberia— 
and within seven days’ run by steamers. Un- 
like Liberia, it is on a great line of travel—it is 
a highway. The country is a very excellent one 
for any people, and with great natural resources 
and advantages, and especially because of the 
similarity of climate os pan native land, is 
better suited to your physical condition. The 
articular place I have in view is to be a great 

ighway from the Atlantic or Caribbean Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean. And this particular place 
has all thé advantages for a colony. On both 
sides there are harbours among the first in the 
world. Again, there is evidence of very rich coal 
mines. <A certain amount of coal is valuable in 
any country, and there are more than enough 
for the wants of the country. Why I attach so 
much importance to coal is, it will afford an op- 
portunity to the inhabitants for immediate employ- 
ment, until they get ready tosettle permanently in 
their homes. If you take colonists where there 
is no good landing, there is a bad show; and so 
where there is nothing to cultivate, and of which 
to make a farm: but if something is started, so 
that you can get your daily bread as soon as you 
reach there, it isa great advantage. Coal land 
is the best thing 1 know of with which to com- 
mence an enterprise. 

‘**To return. You have been talked to upon 
this subject, and told that a speculation is in- 
tended by gentlemen who have an interest {n the 
country, including the coal mines. We have 
been mistaken all our lives, if we do not know 


that whites as well as blacks look to their self- | 


interest, unless among those deficient in intel- 
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Everybody you trade with makes some- 
thing. You meet with these things here and 
elsewhere. If such persons have what will be 
an advantage to them, the question is, whether 
it cannot be made of advantage to you. You 
are intelligent, and know that success does not 
as much depend on external help as on self-re- 
liance. Much, therefore, depends upon yourselves. 
As to the coal mines, I think I see the means 
available for your self-reliance. I shall, if I get 
a sufficient number of you engaged, have provi- 
sions made that you shall not be wronged. 

‘If you will engage in the enterprise, I will 
spend some of the money entrusted tome. Iam 
not sure ‘you will succeed. The Government 
may lose the money, but we cannot succeed un- 
less we try; but we think with care we can 
succeed. ‘The political affairs in Cental America 
are not in quite as satisfactory a condition as I 
wish. There are contending factions in that 
quarter ; but all the factions agreed alike on the 
subject of colonization, and want it, and are 
more generous than we are here. To your 
coloured race they have no objection. Besides, 
I would endeavour to have you made equals, and 
have the best assurance that you should be the- 
equals of the best. 

‘The practical thing I want to ascertain is, 
whether I can get a number of able-bodied men, 
with their wives and children, who are willing to 
go when I present evidence of encouragement 
and protection. Could I get a number of tole- 
rably intelligent men, with their wives and 
children, to cut their own fodder, so to speak ? 
Can I have fifty? If I could find twenty-five 
able-bodied men, with a mixture of women and 
children—good things in the family relation—I 
think I could make a respectable commencement. 
I want you to let me know whether this can be 
done or not. This is the practical part of my 
wish to see you. These are subjects of very 
great importance, worthy of a month's study, of 
a speech delivered in an hour. I ask you, then, 
to consider seriously, not pertaining to your- 
selves merely, nor for your race and ours for the 


lect. 


‘ present time, but as one of the things, if suc- 


cessfully managed, for the good of mankind, not 
confined to the present generation, but as 


‘ From age to age descends the lay 
To millions yet to be, 
Till far its echoes roll away 
Into eternity.’ 


‘¢ The Chairman of the Delegation briefly re- 
plied, that they would hold a consultation, and 
in a short time give an answer. 

*¢ The President said, ‘Take your full time— 
no hurry at all.’ 

** The Delegation then withdrew.” 


The particulars of this extraordinary in- 
terview have been for some time before the 
public; but it is our duty to place them on 
record, with a few comments. 

We need scarcely say that the President’s 
sentiments are the directly opposite of our 
own. We protest against the soundness of 
the principle from which he departs, and 
which constitutes the basis of his plan of 
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Colonization Society. We do not admit a 
difference of race; for the Negro, in his 
ebony is as much a member of the 
human family as the model Caucasian. We do 
admit a variety, but no distinction so radical 
as to disentitle the African and his de- 
scendants to be regarded as outside of the 
pale of humanity. 

While much of what the President said to 
the deputation is revolting to our sense of 
right, it has not surprised us to hear such 
sentiments fall from his lips. He unquestion- 
ably uttered not only his own opinions, but 
those of a preponderating majority in the 
Northern States; and he has done so with 
characteristic candour and rage f The 
predominating influence of such feelings has 
placed the free coloured man in the North in 
the most humiliating and degrading of 
sitions, shutting him out from many of 
s rights as a citizen, and making him 
almost an outcast. 

* President Lincoln spoke hard truths; and 
no doubt his words were intended to tell 
home. But we have no faith whatever in 
this scheme of colonization. It is simply 
impossible to colonize a nation; and to the 

roportions of one has the coloured popu- 

tion of the United States, slave and free, 
long since grown. It appears to us certain 
that the sentiment of the Northern States 
must undergo a thorough purification before 
the problem—‘“ What shall we do with our 
negroes?”—can be satisfactorily solved. The 
spirit of caste—detestable anywhere—is a 
howling inconsistency in a country owning 
republican institutions. The prejudice 
against colour must also be rooted out; and 
the coloured race must be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship. It 
is probable that emancipation willlead directly 
to this result, as, after a lapse of years, it 
has done in our West-India Colonies; but 
the process may not be more rapid in the 
former case than in the latter, nor will it be 
perfected without tribulation. In the one 
particular, that the emigration of the, free 
coloured man is not compulsory, the colo- 
nization scheme may have attractions for 
some of the race; but we apprehend it will 
only be for that portion of it of which the 
community at large would be better without. 
The intelligent, industrious, respectable ele- 
ment will remain to take its chance in the 
‘old country.” We are rejoiced to learn 
that the Government of Central America has 
protested against the occupation of that 
country by American coloured emigrants ; 80 
that, for the presént, the scheme has fallen 
to the ground. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HORACE 
GREELY. 


Our readers may be aware that some three 
months ago Mr. Horace Greely addressed a 
very cogent and impressive letter to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, through the Tribune, conjuring 
him by the highest considerations to strike 
directly at the rebellion at its most vul- 
nerable part, and fearlessly to carry out all 
the acts of Congress for its suppression. 
Waiving all official reticence, the President 
made the following characteristic reply : 


“ Executive Mansion, Washington, 
“ Friday, August 22, 1862. 
“Hon. Horace Grezuer : : 

“ Dear Sizr,—I have just read yours of the 
19th inst., addressed to myself through the Vew=- 
York Tribune. If there bein it any statements 
or assumptions of facts which I may know to be 
erroneous, I do not now and here controvert 
them. If there be any inferences which I 
may believe to be falsely drawn, I do not now 
and here argue against them. If there be per- 
ceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, 
I waive it in deference to an old friend, whose 
heart I have always believed to be right. 

* As to the policy I ‘seem to be pursuing,’ as 
you say, I have not meant to leave any one in 
doubt. I would save the Union. I would save 
it in the shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can be re- 
stored, the nearer the Union will be the Union 
as it was. 

“Ifthere be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time de- 
stroy Slavery, I do not agree with them. If 
here be those who would not save the Union 
unless. they could at the same time save Slavery, 
I do not agree with them. My paramount ob- 
ject is to save the Union, and not either to save 
or destroy Slavery. 

“ Tf I could save the Union withont freeing 
any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. What I do about 
Slavery and the coloured race, I do because it 
helps to save this Union; and what I forbear, I 
forbear because I do not believe it would help 
to save the Union. 

‘+] shall do less whenever I shall believe what 
I am doing hurts the cause; and [I shall do 
more whenever I believe doing more will help 
the cause. I shall try to correct errors when 
shewn to be errors, andI shall adopt new views 
so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

‘«« T have here stated my purpose, according to 
my view of official duty, and I intend no modi- 
fication af my oft-expressed personal wish that 
all men everywhere could be free. 

«Yours, A. Liycoty.” 
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NOBLE CONDUCT OF THE NEGROES 
IN CINCINNATI. 


A terteR in The Tribune, dated Cincinnati, 
Sept. 7, giving an account of the enthu- 
siasm of thé people ‘in rallying for the 
city’s defence, says : 


*¢ While all have done well, the negroes, as a 
class, must bear away the palm. When martial 
law was declared, a tew prominent coloured men 
tendered their services in any capacity desired. 
As soon as it became known that they would be 
accepted, Major Hatch’s police commenced 
arresting them everywhere, dragging them away 
from their houses and places of business without 
a moment’s notice, shutting them up in negro 
pens, and subjecting them to the grossest abuse 
and indignity. r. Hatch is charged with 
Secession proclivities. During the recent riots 

inst the negroes, the animus of his poliec was 
entirely hostile to them, and many outrages were 
committed rey that helpless and unoffending 
class. On this occasion the same course was 
pursued. No opportunity was afforded the negro 
to volunteer, but they were treated as public 
enemies. They were taken over the river, 
ostensibly to work upon the fortifications, but 
were scattered, detailed as cooks for white regi- 
ments, some of them half-starved, and all so 
much abused, that it finally caused a great out- 
cry. When General Wallace’s attention was 
called to the matter, he requested Judge William 
M. Dickson, a prominent citizen, who is related 
by marriage to President Lincoln, to take the 
whole matter in charge. Judge Dickson under- 
took the thankless task, organized the negroes 
into two regiments of 300 each, made the proper 
provision for their comfort, and set them at work 
upon the trenches. They have accomplished 
more than any other 600 of the whole 8000 men 
upon the fortifications. Their work has been 
entirely voluntary. Judge Dickson informed 
them at the outset that all should go home who 
chose; that it must be entirely a labour of Jove 
with them. - Only one man of the whole number 
has availed himself of the privilege: the rest 
have all worked cheerfully and efficiently. One 
of the regiments is officered by white captains, 
the other by negroes. The latter prove so de- 
cidedly superior, that both regiments will bere- 
after be commanded by officers of their own 
race. They are not only working, but drilling; 
and they already go through some of the simpler 
military movements very creditably. Wherever 
they appear they are cheered by our troops. 
Last night one of the coloured regiments, 
coming off duty for twenty-four hours, was 
halted in front of head-quarters, at the Burnet 
House, front faced, and gave three rousing 
cheers for General Wallace, and three more for 
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Judge Dickson. They are not armed. Last 
evening a despatch was received from Piqua, O., 
tendering the ‘services of an entire negro com- 
pany, fully armed and equipped, for the defence 
of the city. Shocking as the proposition seems 
to nerves which can only tolerate a white man’s 
war, it was not absolutely refused, but is held in 
abeyance. The probabilities are that those 
negroes will be wanted before the week ends.” 
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Tue DIAL, in its present form, will be found te 


be the MOST COMPLETE FAMILY PAPER 
published. In addition to numerous Original 
Articles on current events, the Dial publishes, 
every week, Sketches, Stories, and Literary Se- 
lections. Among those which aro now appear- 
ing, or have already appeared, may be mentioned 
Original Sketches of Native Life in India, by 
George Thompson, Esq.; Papers by Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe; Friend Eli’s Story; Plantation Life in 
South Carolina, &c. The Dial recognises the 
Temperance Movement as one demanding the 
sympathy of every social reformer; and at the 
present time its columns are open to an able and 
interesting discussion on the Permissive Bill. 
The Dial also gives great prominence to Reli- 
ious Intelligence of all denominations, Female 

mployment, Emigration, Benevolent Move- 
ments, &c. 


Tt is now dated on SATURDAY, and is pub- 
lished in time for the EARLY MORNING 
TRAINS. A COUNTRY EDITION is issued 
on FRIDAY, at One o'clock p.m. 


The Publishing Office of the Dial is at the 
Office of the Star and Dial Dorset Street, 
Salisbury Square ; and the Office for the recep- 
tion of Advertisements is at 67 Fleet Street, the 
corner of Whitefriars Street.. 


The Subscription for the Dial is as under, 
ViZ.: 


Unstamped. Stamped. 
Three Months » 2s. 2d. 38. 3d. 
Six pe . 4s. 4d. . 6s. 6d. 
Twelve ,, . 8s. Sd. . . 138. Od. 


Post-office orders, at the Strand Money-Order 
Office, to be made payable to Daniet Hoime. 


All letters to be addressed, ‘* Manager of the 
Dial, Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, E.C.” 
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